
Teaching a Town 
the Alphabet 

Number One Beggar 
of Itapemirim 

■"The Brazilian town of 
A Cachoeiro do Itapemirim^ 
lias a name which takes quite 
a bit of spelling. Until recently, 
many of its citizens could not 
spell it, or indeed spell anything, 
for they were illiterate, “ un- 
alphabeted ” (analfabetos) as 
the Brazilians say. 

In the last three years the un¬ 
lettered people of this town, the 
biggest in the State of Espirito 
Santo, have been making great 
efforts, to learn to read and write 
their mother-tongue, Portuguese. 
Today many of them are proud 
to hang outside their doors this 
sign: Nesta casa nao ha analfa¬ 
betos (In this house there are 
no illiterates). Often it is a 
challenge to their neighbours! 

One Woman’s Zeal 

Their wonderful progress has 
been largely due to the en¬ 
thusiasm of one young woman, 
Dona Zilma, called by her critics, 
“The mad woman of Itape¬ 
mirim,” or “The town’s Number 
: One beggar.” She has earned 
her nicknames—given by those 
who were content to let things 
stay as they were—because of 
the zeal with which she threw 
herself into the Government’s 
literacy campaign, opened three 
years ago, to reduce the 55 per 
cent illiteracy of Brazil. 

In liberating her fellow-towns¬ 
men from the darkness of illiter¬ 
acy Dona Zilma had to start 
from scratch. She had to find 
the teachers and the modest 
sums to pay them, and she had 
to find premises ■ where grown¬ 
ups and children could sit side 
by side learning their letters. 

They called her a beggar be¬ 
cause of her importunity in 
collecting money for her grand 
campaign. On horseback and on 
foot she tirelessly travelled round 
the district begging people to 
give her the money to open to 
men, women, and children the 
magic world of books. 

Thus she built up 32 literacy 
classes, often establishing them 
in rooms in factories and private 
homes. 

She even arranged for prizes— 
old magazines for the men who 
learned to read and write, and 
dressmaking classes for the 
women. 

Throughout Brazil, during the 
three years of the campaign, more 
than a million people have been 
taught to read and write. 
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Leopards in Two 
Spots 

J£enya farmers have petitioned 
the Government to pass laws 
for the protection of leopards, 
which are being hunted, by men 
who sell their skins for making 
fur coats, handbags, and slippers. 

But leopards, the farmers 
claim, play a part in the balance 
of Nature, for baboons and wild 
pigs have become a serious 
menace to crops in some districts. 
, Kenya’s Game Department has 
now ordered that leopards may 
be killed only under licence, and 
that unauthorised slaughter will 
be severely punished. 

But in the Cape Province a law 
has been made to encourage the 
hunting of leopards, which, the 
farmers argue, make the breeding 
of sheep and goats in moun¬ 
tainous areas almost impossible. 
There the State actually pays for 
every leopard skin handed in at 
local police stations, and ranchers 
train dogs specially for this type 
of hunting. 


WHALE’S JAWBONE 

J^ondon workmen digging in 
the blue clay beneath the 
cellar of a building in West 
India Dock Road, Limehouse, 
have found the immense jawbone 
of a whale. 

Experts say that it is probably 
200 or 300 years oid, but cannot 
say how it got there. It weighs 
about one and a half Hundred¬ 
weight. 

Years ago whalers used to 
come up the Thames to the docks, 
and many of them had whale 
jawbones slung to their masts. 
The one now found may have 
been brought ashore for some 
reason and dumped on the site 
before there was a building 
there. 


It was an anxious moment for these twins when their new two- 
seater pulled up right under the police officer’s arm, and nearly ran 
over his foot 1 


Under the Counter 

TDEDEST RIANS using a new 
■* subway under the Great 
West Road at Isle worth, Middle¬ 
sex, will be counted by an 
invisible ray. 


Automatic Secretary 


Jn the mountainside workshop 
in thq heart of the English 
Lake District, Mr Bill Stephens, 
who is in charge of the local 
electricity generating plant, 
spends his spare time construct¬ 
ing wonderful clocks and other 
timekeeping devices. 

His latest invention is an 
automatic “private secretary ” 
that may eventually save busi¬ 
ness men much loss of time and 
temper. It will “remember” a 
date or an engagement even if 
written down months before, and 
a man can refer to his engage¬ 
ments at any given time by 
merely touching a switch which 
sets a visible indicator into 


motion. A bell continues to rin 
until the full list has been notec 
or is no longer required. 

A simple interlocking devic 
lies behind this wonder, and i 
now remains for it to be de 
veloped on a commercial seal 
to be a real boon to business mer 


Signatures in Stone 

(^ertain workmen are to carve 
their initials in stone on the 
first permanent building in 
Coventry’s new city centre, the 
City Council having agreed 
with the contractors that this is 
a good way of encouraging pride 
of craftsmanship. 


Shadow 
of THE 
Law 
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l Up Goes the Price < 

> of Elephants 

> f'OMMUNISM has 
$ ^ even affected the 
') price of elephants. A 

> circus proprietor in 
P Australia says that an 

p elephant which he is d 
having brought to Ade- c 
laide will cost more < 
than £1000 to land, yet q 
before the war his ( 
circus bought 14 ele- ( 
phants at an -average C 
price of £150 each. He \ 
says that the price of p 
wild animals is high in p 
Malaya partly because p 
trappers war the jungle p 
while Communist ban- p 
ciits lurk there. S 


Snake in the 
Brass 

How to Save 
Money 

W. M. Goosen, of Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, has 
what he considers to be a thief- 
proof cashbox. 

Some time ago he brought 
home a snake he had caught in 
the veld. Not having a box 
handy, he dropped the reptile 
into a tin in which he kept a 
few coppers. 

Later in the day he heard 
yells coming from the kitchen, 
and found his native servant 
cowering in the corner. The 
cashbox was on the floor, the 
pennies were scattered under tbe 
table, and the snake was still 
curled up in the tin. 

The experience convinced Mr 
Goosen that a box with a snake 
i:i it was the best place to keep 
money, and he has never lost 
any through theft since he 
started this novel system. 

He even advises his friends to 
do the same, but so far nobody 
has followed his example. They 
would rather lose their money 
than have a snake in the house! 
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More Strength For the 
United Nations 

of the important results of the Korean war has been the 
determination of the United Nations to find ways and 
means of dealing with any similar outbreak of aggression. 


It was . the freedom-loving 
members of the United Nations 
whose efforts almost at the 
eleventh hour flung back the 
sudden challenge in Korea. Good 
generalship rather than foresight 
had turned the scale for them 
there, so when they met in the 
General Assembly at Lake 
Success their first task was clear: 
the object of their organisation 
was to prevent war and so far 
they had. failed to take adequate 
steps for this purpose. Could 
they succeed - where the League 
of Nations had failed? 

Lessons From Korea 

The surprise attack in Korea 
has taught some invaluable 
lessons. It has shown what 
forces were actually needed to 
help in curbing aggression, the 
extreme rapidity with which that 
help should be rendered, and 
consequently what short cuts in 
international procedure were 
needed to provide that help as 
quickly as possible. 

A concrete plan was accord¬ 
ingly put before the Assembly by 
the U S Secretary of State. 

His plan entailed the creation 
of a world Security Force com¬ 
posed of troops supplied by each 
member State of the United 
Nations. Such troops would be 
held in readiness for any call 
which may come along from any 
part of the world. Thus a disaster 
like that which all but over¬ 
whelmed Korea would in future 
be avoided. 

Now an international force 
was envisaged in the Charter but 
its creation and use was allocated 
to the Security Council which, 
of course, includes the most 
powerful nations. Such action by 
the Security Council must be 
unanimous, any one nation being 
able to veto the proposals of the 

A Fijian Will 
Speak For Britain 

Y^Then the question of Britain’s 
relations with her Colonial 
peoples comes before the United 
Nations a citizen of one of the 
Colonies assists the ■ Mother 
Country to prepare her ease. He 
is Sir Lalabalavu Sukuna, KB E 
Secretary fcr Fijian Affairs, Fiji. 

Sir Lala, who was born in 1888, 
was educated in New Zealand, 
and later studied at Oxford. 
During the First World War he 
served for a time in the French 
Foreign Legion and then as¬ 
sumed command of the Fiji 
Labour Force in France. 

As a recruiting officer in the 
Second World War Sir Lala 
played a prominent part in rais¬ 
ing the Fijian infantry batta¬ 
lions which served with distinc¬ 
tion in the Far East. 

A barrister of the Middle 
Temple, Sir Lala has a peace¬ 
time record as distinguished as 
that in war. Head of the Fijian 
community, and an expert on 
native tradition and customs, he 
has held many administrative 
positions, becoming Secretary for 
Fijian Affairs in 1945. 

Nobody is better fitted than 
Sir Lala to speak for Britain’s 
record of service to the native 
peoples under her care. 


rest. Fortunately for the world, 
Russia had been unable to veto 
the decision of the Security 
Council to send aid from the 
United Nations to South Korea 
because she had deliberately 
absented herself from its meet¬ 
ings. 

This might not happen again, 
so the General Assembly set to 
work to shape Mr Acheson's plan 
into an effective new instrument 
for securing that world peace 
which Russia herself declared to 
be her aim. Eventually, by over¬ 
whelming majorities, the United 
Nations arrived at the following 
decisions: 

When a member of the 
Security Council vetoes speedy 
action against aggression an 
emergency meeting of the 
Assembly is to be held at 24 
hours’ notice in order that that 
body, in which there is no veto, 
can deal promptly with the 
situation. 

A standing Peace Observation 
Committee of 14 members is to 
be set up to study threatening 
situations on the spot and report 
to the Security Council or the 
Assembly. 

Force to Meet Force 

Thirdly, member States 'should 
maintain specified armed forces 
in immediate readiness for United 
Nations service. 

Finally, a Collective Security 
Measures Committee is to be 
created to report next September 
on methods for strengthening 
international peace and security. 
For, as Mr Truman emphasised 
in his speech to the Assembly, 
the United Nations must provide 
a way of using their collective 
strength under the Charter to 
prevent aggression, as, well as 
continually to strive for a genuine 
disarmament by all its members. 


Your G N 

'| , he Editor greatly regrets that 
owing to difficulties in produc¬ 
tion there has been a consider¬ 
able interval since the Children's 
Newspaper last appeared. 

H e also regrets that in spite of 
dll flic efforts which are 
beingmade to speed publication 
thisC-Nand the nextnumber or 
so may be a few days late in 
reaching you. 

You can ensure receiving your 
copy as soon as each issue 
is published by placing an order 
with your newsagent to deliver 
Children's Newspaper each week 
until further notice. 

\fyTLL you please do tin's, and 
also ask your friends who 
may not have been able to obtain 
CN lately to do the same. 


BRAVO, BRIAN! 

When Brian Close, 19-year-old 
Yorkshire cricketer, scored 
108 not out against Western Aus¬ 
tralia in the first match of the 
M C C tour he gained yet another 
distinction. He is the youngest 
player to be “capped ” for Eng¬ 
land the youngest cricketer to 
perform the 1000 runs and 100 
wickets “double,” and the 
youngest Englishman to make a 
century in Australia. 


News From 

GOOD CAUSE 

t A record number of 50,000,000 
Christmas Seals, to decorate 
letters and parcels, have been 
issued by the National Associa¬ 
tion for the Prevention of Tuber¬ 
culosis. The seals, whicli make 
no mention of T.B and arp de¬ 
signed in bright red and green, 
can be obtained from Tavistock 
House North, 'Tavistock Square, 
London, W C I. 

When the engine of a fishing 
vessel broke down in a gale 20 
miles from Durban, the crew, 
icithout icireless, were saved by 
a carrier pigeon kept on board 
to carry messages about catches 
to the vessel’s oioners. The 
pigeon carried an SOS message 
to Durban. 

The 1950 Nobel Prize fcr Medi¬ 
cine lias been awarded to threq 
scientists for their work ion the 
drugs cortisone .and ACTH, 
used for the treatment of rheu¬ 
matic diseases. The three men 
are Dr P. S. Ilcnch and Dr E. C. 
Kendall of the United States, 
and Dr T. Eeichstein of Switzer¬ 
land. 



A cycle ride from Venice to his 
home in .Wallasey was carried 
out recently )by .Aircraftman L. 
Harlow, who had been two and 
a half years overseas. He i cycled 
1000 miles in 15', days. 

Jubilee Symphony 

_ The Australian Government 
are offering a;prize of £1000'for 
a symphony celebrating ‘the 
Jubilee of the Australian Com¬ 
monwealth in 11951. 

On November 21, thirteen 
scientists from six countries are 
to meet in Nairobi for discussions 
on how their sciences can benefit 
the African peoples south of the 
Sahara. The scientists represent 
Britain, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Belgium, France, 
Portugal. 

An oak tree has been planted 
at Winchelsea to commemorate 
Mr Churchill's installation as 
Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. 

Electrically-driven aluminium 
dust carts are to be tried out in 
Glasgow, aluminium being im¬ 
mune from corrosive attacks by 
acids in street refuse. 

LONE VOYAGER 

Sailing alone in the British 
yawl Temptress, Mr Edward All¬ 
card reached the Azores from 
New York in 65 days. He sailed 
alone in the Temptress last year 
from Gibraltar to' New York in 
80 days. 

Returning from an expedition 
to South-West Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia the Abbe 
Henri Breuil stated that he had 
seen rock paintings showing fair¬ 
skinned people. He believes that 
white people migrated from the 
Mediterranean region to southern 
Africa hundreds of years ago. 


Everywhere | 

Brave Cub 

Terry Edwards, an 11-year-old 
Wolf Cub of Barnsley, has been 
awarded the Scouts’ Gilt Cross 
for saving a boy from drowning. 

Brighton’s Royal Pavilion will 
be furnished as in the Prince 
Regent’s time for the Regency 
Festival to be held there next 
year from July 16 to August 25. 
Works of art from Buckingham 
Palace which were formerly in 
the Pavilion are being lent by 
the Fling and Queen. 

At Covent Garden early next 
summer -.the new opera by Dr 
Vaughan Williams, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, will be performed fon. 
the first time. 

.'Masons restoring the blitzed 
tower of Aust Church, near 
Bristol, have been using a faded 
50-year-old picture postcard as a 
.guide. 

ROAD HOG 

.In 'Germany recently a wild 
boar running .across the road 
caused two cars to- collide. 

Dr Tialph 'Bundle, whose 
■ grandfather teas a slave in the 
US, has been appointed a pro¬ 
fessor at.Harvard University. Dr 
Bunche, who is also Senior Direc¬ 
tor of the UN Trusteeship 
Council, was awarded a Nobel 
Prize for his work as mediator 
:in Palestine. 

A football without XL lace has 
been .invented and shown in 
London. The ball is blown up 
through a hole i in the cover with 
a special, pump. When the pump 
is withdrawn the hole seals auto- 
rmatically. 

"Among detachments marching 
to the Cenotaph on Remem¬ 
brance Sunday, November 12, will 
be representatives 1 of the Fishing 
.Fleets and the'Merchant Navy, as 
well.as those of the Royal Navy, 
Royal Marines, the Army, and 
the RAF. 

Dwindling Dobbins 

Since the First World War the 
number of horses in Australia 
has fallen .from : 2,500,000 to a 
little over 1,000,000. 

A 700-year-old'custom of giving 
six horseshoes of .'Flemish war 
horses as quit rent for the site 
of a forge outside St Clement 
iDanes Church in the Strand, 
London, teas observed recently. 
The custom dates from the time 
token the Knights Templars 
jousted in a nearby tournaments 
court. 

The American Navy has de¬ 
veloped an underwater motion 
picture camera that divers can 
operate.- 

RAINBOW CHICKS 

Red, silver, apple green, eau 
de nil, and cyclamen were among 
the colours of the feathers of. 
specially-bred chicks recently 
brought by air from Denmark. 

A 15-year-old Doncaster Scout, 
Peter Morgan, recently saved six 
of his family in a fire. He tied 
sheets together so that they could 
escape from a bedroom window. 

About 300,000 Christmas , par¬ 
cels are to be sent under Aus¬ 
tralia’s Food for Britain scheme. 

Welsh T V 

The television transmitter to 
be erected near Cardiff to serve 
South Wales and the West of 
England will probably be operat¬ 
ing by The middle of 1952. 

An open space near the City 
Hall of Johannesburg is to be 
called Jan Smuts Square. 


Adventurers of 
the Southern Seas 

gEVERAL thousand Maoris have 
celebrated the epic adventure 
of their ancestors who 600 years 
ago left their homes in the widely 
scattered islands of Polynesia to 
cross the Pacific and settle in 
New Zealand. 

These early adventurers, whose 
homes were in what are now 
known as the Society and Cook 
islands, set forth in six big 
canoes for a great southern land, 
the legendary Aotearoa (Land of 
the Long White Cloud); and 
tradition says that they i-eached 
New Zealand in 1350—in 
December when the coast was 
gay with the red blossom of the 
Pohutukura tree. 

At the gathering, which was 
held at Ngaruawahia, near Auck¬ 
land, the traditions of that 
famous and remarkable voyage, 
as they have been handed down 
by the Maori wise men, genera¬ 
tion after generation, were re¬ 
counted once again, and relics of 
the pioneers were on display. 

Proud Memories 

These traditions and relics, as 
well as the names of the tribal 
chiefs, have been jealously pre¬ 
served by the Maoris for 
centuries back, for they are 
justifiably proud of their long 
history. Even today the Maori 
people are divided into groups 
of tribes, called wakas, or canoes, 
each claiming descent from the 
captain and crew of a canoe that 
crossed the hundreds of miles of 
ocean six hundred years ago. 

The names of these canoes are 
remembered to this day and the 
different wakas are called after 
them. Just as the modern 
American’s proudest boast is that 
his forefathers came over in the 
Mayflower, so does the Maori love 
to claim kinship with an early 
voyager celebrated in song and 
story. 


One-Dollar Bridge 

r ]hiE famous Second Narrows 
Bridge at North Vancouver, 
which cost two milion dollars to 
construct, has been sold for a 
dollar! 

Originally owned by two North 
Shore municipalities, the bridge 
was later taken over by the 
Canadian National Harbours 
Board, which financed a million- 
dollar, reconstruction scheme 
which was necessary to bring the 
bridge into working order. An 
agreement of 1933 provided for 
the bondholders to repurchase 
the structure for one dollar at 
a later date, and this agreement 
had now been honoured. 


Help For the People 
of Labrador 

Y h e Grenfell Association are 
.again issuing a series of fine 
Christmas cards to help the 
fishermen and lumber workers of 
Labrador who are facing un¬ 
employment and distress this 
winter. 

The Association maintains in 
Labrador four hospitals, one 
children’s home, two boarding 
schools, one supply vessel, five 
nursing stations, one day school, 
and two hospital ships. 

A price list illustrating the 
Christmas cards can be obtained 
for one penny from the Secretary, 
Grenfell Association. 66 Victoria 
Street, London, S W 1. 
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Rain or Shine? 

A member of the Air Ministry Weather Bureau staff enters 
cloud observations into her logbook on the roof of the Air 
Ministry, London. 


^joncern is -being felt by North 
of England textile Arms 
about the effect which the un¬ 
precedented high prices for Aus¬ 
tralian wool will have on cloth. 

Prices for raw wool have 
touched new high records, and 
one effect will almost certainly 
be an increased use of synthetic 
fibres to mix with wool in 
making cloth. 

Many “woollen ” cloths already 
contain a percentage of syn¬ 
thetic fibres such as nylon 
or artificial silk, while for years 
the makers have utilised cotton 
and “shoddy” • to eke out wool 
supplies. 

The term “shoddy ” has come 
to have a meaning signifying 
inferior or below standard. This 
is not necessarily true, as very 
large quantities of “shoddy” are 
prepared from pure woollen old 
clothes and rags in the Dews¬ 
bury area of Yorkshire, and it is 


HELPING MILLIONS 
OF CHILDREN 

rj'HREE years ago the United 
Nations International Chil¬ 
dren’s Emergency Fund (Unicef) 
was started with the noble 
object of helping the millions 
of children in war-devastated 
countries. Recently Unicef gave 
an account of its stewardship. 

Since July 1947 over 200,000 
tons of food have been moved 
across the world. In addition 
the Fund has moved six million 
dollars’ worth of cotton, wool, 
leather, and hides, five million 
dollars’ worth of medical sup¬ 
plies, as well as large quantities 
of milk-processing equipment. 

Altogether, 43 Governments 

contributed the money to pur¬ 
chase these supplies, which were 
distributed to needy mothers and 
children in more than fifty dif¬ 
ferent countries. Apart from 

direct Government aid, the 
United Nations Appeal for 

Children brought private dona¬ 
tions from forty countries and 
twenty colonial territories. 

The problem of needy children 
in war-devastated countries is 

now considerably easier, but the 
Fund will continue to help 
children for three more years. 


in large demand as an admixture 
in new cloths. 

Other synthetic fibres can be 
produced from proteins such as 
monkey-nuts, the whites of eggs, 
and chicken feathers, but only 
the first type mentioned is so far 
• available on a commercial basis. 
Again, a very good fibre can be 
produced from certain types of 
seaweed which is first converted 
into a solution with chemicals, 
and then spun out into a con¬ 
tinuous fibre. 

Blends of wool with nylon or 
some of the other substitute 
materials can produce beautiful 
cloths, with pleasing pattern 
effects. These cloths have par¬ 
ticularly hard-wearing properties 
as well as being cheaper, and 
such is the skill of the manu¬ 
facturer that the wearer may 
find it difficult to distinguish be¬ 
tween such materials and all- 
wool cloths. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

'J'homas Rtcby, a cattle herds¬ 
man of Uckfield, Sussex, had 
long wanted to go to America on 
a visit to his parents and two 
brothers whom he had not seen 
for 30 years. 

He mentioned his wish to his 
employer, and three days later 
was handed an aeroplane ticket 
and told that his passage to 
America had been booked. 

“This is my treat,” said his 
employer. 

And that is how Thomas 
Rigby, now tending cattle again 
in Sussex, got his three-week 
holiday in Painesville, Ohio. 


WOMEN’S TEST 
CRICKET IN 1951 

gEVENTEEN women cricketers 
from all parts of this country 
have been selected to play in 
Test matches against an Aus¬ 
tralian side touring in England 
next year. They include the 
former English captain, M. Hide. 

The first Test will be played at 
Scarborough in June, and the 
others at Worcester and the 
Oval in July. English women 
are raising £3000 to meet the 
expenses of the Australian side. 


RUGGER DOWN 
UNDER 

Jvoa Preece, the Coventry and 
England player, who was a 
member of the British Isles 
Rugby team which toured New 
Zealand this year, has some 
interesting things to say about 
the national game in that 
Dominion. 

Before big matches, he says, it 
is customary to have a few 
“ curtain-raising ” games by 
schools and junior sides. Some¬ 
times as many as three pre¬ 
liminary matches will be played 
before the big match of the day. 
Our wet pitches would not stand 
much of that! 

3even-a-side games are played 
by schoolboys as young as ten 
years of age. The players are 
graded by weight, as in boxing, 
and not by height. This helps 
the teachers to detect any slack¬ 
ing, which might occur with 
different weights amongst the 
forwards. 

Our players visited nearly a 
hundred schools to talk of 
general conditions in the home¬ 
land, but it was not long before 
these discourses would turn to 
the boys’ favourite game. No 
wonder, when every school plays 
Rugby football. 


BIRD HOSPITAL 

]Qelhi's hospital for birds—the 
only one of its kind in 
Northern India—is soon to have 
a three-storeyed building of its 
own to accommodate the growing 
number of patients. 

Established twenty years ago 
by a philanthropic Jain family 
of Delhi, the hospital _now con¬ 
sists of a dispensary, a “general 
ward,” and a number of boxes 
which serve as special isolation 
wards. 

A full-time bird doctor and 
dispenser look after patients, 
usually numbering more than a 
thousand. Pigeons, parrots, 
crows, sparrows, and even kites 
are admitted every month 
during the summer. In winter 
cases are fewer. Electric fans 
are responsible for most acci¬ 
dents to birds; casualties are also 
caused by cats, hawks, and owls. 


ROMAN POTTERY IN 


HER BROTHER’S 
WHISTLE 

jgHOim.Y after an elderly gen¬ 
tleman had entered the 
lounge of an hotel a low whistle 
like the chirping of a bird was 
heard. People in the lounge 
looked around, wondering where 
the peculiar sound came from. 

Then a middle-aged lady 
jumped up from her seat and 
flung her arms round the neck 
of the man who had whistled, 
exclaiming; “ Oh, it is you, 

Fred, isn’t it?" 

The explanation of this scene 
was that the lady, who lives in 
Bristol, had not seen her brother 
Fred for 43 years, but recently 
wrote arranging to meet him in 
Edinburgh. After that length of 
time brother Fred was not at all 
sure what his sister would look 
like, so he employed the family 
whistle that his brothers and 
sisters had used in their child¬ 
hood. 


TRUNK CALL FROM 
THE WILDS 

A South African native tele¬ 
phoned the authorities to 
say that elephants were killing 
cattle in his district. 

It sounded alarming, for a 
party of hunters had just dis¬ 
posed of seven elephants that 
had escaped from the Kruger 
National Park and had been ex¬ 
tensively damaging farmlands, 
and now it seemed that some 
more elephants were behaving 
even more badly. 

So hunters set out again, and 
after- travelling hundreds of 
miles through wild country found 
that a hyena had been attacking 
the cattle. 

The native explained that he 
didn’t know the Afrikaans word 
for hyena, so he had called it 
elephant! 


THE BUILDING 
BINGS 

N ot a little of the credit for 
their recently - completed 
seven-roomed bungalow home, 
built by their father at Reading 
Street, Broadstairs, Kent, goes to 
the young Bing family. 

June Bing, aged 17, her sister 
Beryl, 14, and brother Tony, aged 
eight, were “labourers” for their 
father and mixed most of the 
cement and carried nearly all the 
bricks for the house. 

The only outside help received 
by the enterprising Bing family 
in the entire building of their 
home was with the plumbing and 
installation of electricity. 


STAMP NEWS 

’J’he hundredth anniversary of 
the first postage stamps sold in 
Australia falls this year, and the 
occasion is being honoured by a 
grand philatelic exhibition and 
the issue of two stamps. The de¬ 
signs have been taken from those 
first issued by the New South 
Wales and Victoria colonies. 
Both stamps are 2!d. values and 
appear side by side on the sheets. 

set of four stamps are to be 
issued in Nyasaland to com¬ 
memorate the Diamond Jubilee of 
the Protectorate. 

X'vo stamps to appear in Hol¬ 
land will mark the 375th 
anniversary of the foundation of 
Leyden University. The designs 
will show the portraits of Janus 
Dousa and Jan van Hout, two 
champions of freedom, together 
with the University motto Liber- 
tatis Praesidium. 

Jreland has- issued a postage 
stamp (2|d, 3d, and 9d) to 
commemorate 1950 — the Holy 
Year.. It shows St Peter seated 
on a throne. 



MIDDLESEX 

A , 1900-year-old pottery has 
been discovered on the 
Middlesex hills by a party of 
archaeologists and helpers who 
have been excavating a long 
grass bank on Brockley Hill, 
near Stanmore, Middlesex. Part 
of the Roman Watling Street has 
also been unearthed here for the 
j first time. 

A kiln base made of clay 
j baked to the hardness of brick 
1 has been uncovered, and there 
' were traces of a brick firing 
flue. Among the finds were a 
number of broken pots bearing 
the signatures of the potters. 
Nearby is a stretch of cobbled 
flooring, believed to be the base 
of hut dwellings occupied by 
tiis potters, and to belong to 
hs first or second century. 


Cadet Cowboys 

Twenty-five members of the Air Training Corps have been 
touring America. At Dallas, in Texas, the boys visited a stock 
farm and rode some of the famous Palomino horses. 


; THE PENSIONER 

i I^eresxa Moktar. a 120-year-old 
] Algerian and former Zouave, 
I who joined ihe French Army in 
; 1848, has been given the old-age 
pension. Moktar fought in the 
Crimean War, defended Paris 
against the Prussians in 1871, 
and retired at the beginning of 
the century. He will receive pay¬ 
ment from 1945 when the old-age 
pension started in France. 
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WRITING FROM REGENT’S PARK, CRAVEN HILL TELLS . . . 


How the Zoo’s 



Qince the war the Zoo has had 
only two riding camels, 
.Wally and Peggy, on duty. They 
have proved so popular that, in 
anticipation of a greatly in¬ 
creased . demand next year by 
Festival of Britain visitors, two 
more camels', known as George 
and Minnie, have now been ob¬ 
tained from Whipsnade. Neither 
of these newcomers is yet fully 
trained, however, so keepers are 
losing no time in getting them 
used to their task. 

Let no-one be under the delu¬ 
sion that training a camel is an 
easy business/ Training takes 
many weeks, sometimes moflths, 
for in . the early stages the 
animals are notoriously stubborn 
and temperamental. 

The training is carried out in 
definite stages. First, a keeper 
takes the camel out on a lead to 
accustom the animal to a bridle 
and saddle. Next stage is to get 
the camel used to carrying 
weights, and to begin with a 
■ couple of sandbags are put on its 
back. 

Stage three begins when the 
camel is docile enough for a 
keeper to ride on its back. 
Usually there is then plenty of 
excitement for the man. For, if 
tine animal is still feeling rebelli¬ 


ous, it does not go on strike 
merely. by squatting down, as 
llamas do. It kicks like a horse, 
and some of them bite, too! Alto¬ 
gether, it may take several 
months to get a camel sufficiently 
well trained to give rides to young 
visitors. Once it is really used 
to the job, however, trouble is 
rarely experienced afterwards. 

JJow strong is an elephant’s 
“sense of smell ” is a ques¬ 
tion which has long puzzled 
animal lovers. Today, .it is being 
answered in no uncertain way by 
the senior riding elephant, Rajah. 

Rajah spends his mornings in 
a temporary stable at one end of 
the Mappin Terraces, and Though 
visitors cannot :see him. nor :he 
them, they can :and do freely 
feed the questing trunk which 
Rajah slips out through a high- 
up grille from time to time. Any¬ 
thing meaty, however, is at once 
refused. 

The other day a woman Who 
had been placing biscuits in 
Rajah’s trunk-tip, put a.sausage 
roll in for a change. Although 
Rajah could not see the -Offering, 
the roll was immediately dropped 
on the ground, .and .repeated 
efforts to get the elephant to take 
it met with the same result. 


Offers of sandwiches which con¬ 
tain meat paste are invariably 
rejected with equal promptness, 
proving that this elephant, at any 
race, has a very highly-developed 
sense of smell. - 

Q-azoo. - the Indian python, pro¬ 
bably the tamest snake the 
Zoo ever had, is going off the 
“ visiting list ” so far as small 
children are concerned. Reason: 
he has grown too big and heavy 
to be handled. > 

“Gazoo was given to us in 1S44 
by a Worcestershire clergyman 
who had acquired the snake in 
India and. had been keeping it 
as a pet,” Headkeeper Lanworn 
told me. “The python was then 
only six feet long, and was so 
docile that, ever since, it has 
been taken from its cage for daily 
pettings by. visitors. 

“Gazoo is now about ten feet 
long and has put on so much 
weight that small visitors can no 
longer hold him. Even boys and 
girls in their teens find him so 
heavy that they can only carry 
the snake by wrapping Gazoo’s 
coils around their necks .and 
shoulders. 

“In future Gazoo, who should 
grow ultimately to about twenty 
feet, will be petted by adults only.’’ 



BRITAIN’S NEW OIL- 


REFINERIES 


r ['HE3E pictures show how we arc 
becoming independent of other 
countries in obtaining petrol, 
lubricating oil, and other 
products from crude oil. 

In the top picture work is 
going on at what will be the 
biggest single oil refinery in 
Europe; it is at Fawley, South¬ 
ampton. One of ‘he reasons why 
petrol was taken off the ration 
was because this great. Esso 
refinery will be completed by the 
end of 1951. The whole refinery 
will cost £3,500,000 and it will 
produce about 5,500,000 tons of 
petroleum products a year. 

The three balloon-like struc¬ 
tures in the bottom picture are 
the first spherical storage tanks 
to be used in this country. They 
were recently erected on the site 
of the Shell Company’s new 
refinery at Stanlow. Ellesmere 
Port, on the Manchester Ship 
Canal. Each sphere is 35 feet in 
diameter and holds ' 140,000 
gallons of butane gas in liquid 
form. 

Behind them is the largest 
concrete cooling tower in the 
world, which was completed 
recently and is 341 feet high. 


MOST POWERFUL 


gAPPHiRE is the name given 'to 
Britain’s latest jet engine, 
a unit equal in 1 power to the four 
engines of a / giant Stratocruiser. 

The new engine is being pro¬ 
duced by Armstrong-Siddeley 
Motors in Coventry and is based 
on an original design by Metro¬ 
politan Vickers. It is more than 
eleven feet long and is three feet 
in diameter. 

Two Sapphires are being tested 
in a specially-adapted Meteor. 
Apart from being the most 
powerful turbo-jet in existence, 
the Sapphire goes a' long way 
toward countering the problem 
of high fuel consumption which 
has, so far, limited the range of 
all jet aeroplanes 


TURBO-JET 
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ARE THE FLAMINGOS 
' ■ VANISHING? ' 



A flamingo rookery at Hialeah Park, Miami 


,\ report to the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary of' the Bahamas by a 
New York ornithologist. Dr Paul 
A. Zahl, reveals that the scarlet- 
hued long-legged flamingos are 
rapidly disappearing from this 
group of islands in the British 
West Indies. 

Dr -Zahl has conducted 
flamingo surveys in the Bahamas 
each year (except 1948) since the 
war ended, seeking the rookeries 
of the flamingo from the air as 
well as from the land. By mid- 
1946, he reports, flaqiingos had 
completely disappeared from 
several of their long-established 
nesting marshes on Andros, 
largest of the islands. 

On neighbouring Abaco and 
Grand Bahama islands there was 
no evidence whatever of flamingo 
breeding, a significant discovery 
in view of the fact that Abaco 
had been known for decades as 
a nesting place and a source of 
flamingo flights. So great ivere 
their numbers at one time that 
visitors said the flamingos “at 
times obliterate the sun and 
redden the sky.” 

The only compensation for the 
loss of flamingos from so many 
islands was the discovery that 
on a few of the islands at the 
other end of the Bahamas— 
Inagua Island especially — an 
increase in the number of adult 
flamingos was evident. 

Dr Zahl, estimating their 
numbers in Inagua and sur¬ 
rounding islets at between three 
and four thousand, describes 
their nesting homes as “the last- 


stand haven for Bahamian 
flamingos.” 

On Inagua a small salt-refining 
industry provides a modest living 
for the thousand or so coast- 
bound native population, thereby 
reducing the incentive to molest 
the birds for eggs and food. But 
even so it, was found that the 
flamingos have retreated from 
their old sites on Lake Windsor. 
Now their foot-high nesting 
mounds of mud, sticks, and grass 
are to be found on the shores 
of a less accessible lake. 

The reason for this' migration 
from age-old haunts. Dr Zahl 
believes, is twofold. Flamingos 
dislike low-flying aircraft, and 
during the war Andros Island 
was an aircraft practice area, 
and low-altitude flights over this 
and surrounding islands were 
almost of daily occurrence. 

Another likely reason for the 
flamingos’ disappearance is that 
in mid-1940 a big oil-prospecting 
operation on the island brought 
native labourers to Andros. 
Thus, reports Dr Zahl, “when 
natives succeed in locating a 
flamingo rookery, plunder of eggs 
and the young immediately 
ensues.” 

Looking to the future. Dr 
Zahl urges efficient w'ardening 
and law enforcement on Inagua 
and other existing rookeries, and 
suggests that a sanctuary on the 
pattern of the flamingo colony 
at Hialeah Park, Miami, Florida, 
bo set up at Lake Killarney on 
New Providence Island. 


Germs May Narrow the 
Dollar Gap 


JTor a long time now two re¬ 
search scientists at The 
National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington, have been studying 
the, activities of groups of bac¬ 
teria, or germs, w r hich break 
down sulphur compounds and 
produce pure sulphur. 

To begin with the two men, Air 
K. R. Butlin and Mr J. Postgate, 
were concerned with the way 
these thiobacilli attacked and 
corroded concrete sewers and 
iron :mains, -for sewage is an 
excellent medium Tor ;bacteria 
which‘break .down sulphate com¬ 
pounds. 

Recently their researches have 
taken Them to Libya, where six- 
inch layers of .finely-divided sul¬ 
phur are to be found on the 
bottom of certain lakes. This 
sludge is formed by the action 
of two sets. of bacteria. One 
pinky-coloured set, living near the 
surface, takes oxygen from sul¬ 
phates dissolved in the water and 


turns them to sulphides. The sul¬ 
phides sink as a greenish black 
layer to the bottom, where the 
other set of bacteria converts 
Them into sulphur. Over two 
hundred tons of sulphur are 
formed every year. 

Now sulphur .is one of the most 
important raw materials in in¬ 
dustry and the bulk of Britain’s 
supplies has:to be imported from 
America at the cost of many 
precious dollars. 

So it is hoped that by breed¬ 
ing more active strains of these 
sulphur-forming bacteria.and by 
supplying them with ample food 
material by pumping sewage into 
the lakes of Libya in which they 
are found the .natural process 
might be speeded up and many 
Tons of sulphur will be made 
available for British industry 
without having to spend dollars. 
The problem is not yet solved, 
' however. 
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rUN me re-opening ot Parliament tiie Members assembled in 
the new House of Commons chamber which has taken 
the place of the old chamber destroyed by German bombs on 
the night of May 10, 1941. It is a worthy new home for the 
old Mother of Parliaments, and as the King himself stated “in a 
sense it belongs to our great family of nations, for it is adorned 
and enriched by gifts from all over the Commonwealth.” 

Australia has supplied the said, “Even when we go to write 
Speaker’s majestic Chair, a letter or smoke a cigarette 
and Canada the Table of the there will be something to re- 
House; and British craftsman- mind us of some part of the 
ship is finely displayed in their Commonwealth and their share 
exquisite carving and in the way in helping us to adorn the Old 
they have been merged into one Mother of Parliaments.” 
dominating whole. 

At the Bar end of the cham- 'J'his new House of Commons 
ber is the Serjeant-at-Arms’ chamber takes the place of 
chair, made from the choicest of the one which came into use 
Ceylon woods. When the Ser- about 100 years ago, after the 
jeant in future manipulates the great fire of 1834, and was asso- 
Mace to mark the various stages ciated with such giants as Glad- 
in the passage of bills he will stone, Disraeli, Parnell, as well 
rest this massive emblem of as great figures of the twentieth 
authority on brackets presented century such as Asquith, Lloyd 
by Northern Rhodesia. George, and Winston Churchill. 


Above: The new debating chamber, and below: The 
chamber, with Mr Gladstone addressing the House 


1941 —Air Winston Churchill amid the 
of the debating chamber 


ruins 1959—-The Churchill Archway, restored with 

the old stones 
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In the Land of Monsters 

Two young visitors to the Crystal Palace grounds in Sydenham 
make a close inspection of the statues of prehistoric creatures. 


New Way to Collect Stamps 


gcHOOLS, universities, student 
groups, youth clubs, and 
similar organisations in many 
countries will soon be collecting 
stamps—not used foreign stamps 
but brand-new stamps all issued 
by 55 nations at once. 

This new variant of an old 
hobby is being launched by 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organisa¬ 
tion (Unesco) to help young 
people to send gifts overseas 
without money and customs diffi¬ 
culties. Gift stamps sent to 
groups in participating nations 
will be as good as money orders 
for the purchase of books, 16mm 
films, or scientific equipment. 

Through National Commis¬ 
sions in each country, school and 
club groups may receive sheets 
of stamps for sale to their 
members. The stamps will be 
printed in two parts, perforated 
for easy separation. One half 
is a “gift order” worth 25 cents; 


rriHE world’s biggest travelling 
exhibition is to take the road 
in over 100 lorries during next 
year’s Festival of Britain. It 
will consist of about 5000 ex¬ 
hibits, ranging from a full-scale 
replica, weighing seven tons, of 
the Rocket locomotive, to 
thimbles, pins, and needles, and 
all of it will be unloaded and set 
up in buildings, in turn, at Man¬ 
chester, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Nottingham. 

Only 21 days are to be allowed 
between each of these stopping- 
places, to dismantle and load, 
transport it to the next city, and 
re-erect it. 

This imposing display will 
illustrate the story of the 
British people,. their way of liv¬ 
ing, their achievements, and 
their industrial contribution to 
civilisation. 

The replica of the Rocket will 
have with it a full-scale model of 
a carriage of those early days, 
and this will be compared with 
the latest Pullman coach with 
its kitchen and cloakroom. 

A Shlllibeer’s horse-drawn bus, 
the first bus introduced into Lon¬ 
don in 1829, will be compared 
with a modem bus, and in the 
air travel section will be a model 
of the Brabazon airliner, 
ft 


the other a record to be kept by 
the giver. 

When a member of the group 
buys a 25 cent stamp he pastes 
it on a special sheet, and writes 
his or her name underneath. 
Each page will have room for 
twenty stamps, with a total 
value of five dollars. When the 
page is full the name of the 
class, club, or group is written 
at the top of the page. 

The sheet is then posted to' a 
similar group in some country 
lacking, educational cr scientific 
supplies. The recipient group 
may use its gift order at once, 
or may decide to save enough 
sheets of gift stamps to pay for 
some more expensive book or 
film or piece of laboratory 
equipment. 

This new plan is an extension 
of Unesco’s book-coupon scheme, 
which was recently broadened to 
cover the purchase of teaching 
films and science supplies. 


Among the other sections will 
be a display of toys for older 
children, including a large model 
railway section, a giant flip-flap 
made of Meccano, and a large 
model theatre with transforma¬ 
tion scenes. 

This great travelling exhibition 
is not meant to be just a dupli¬ 
cate of the one on the South 
Bank at London, and other ex¬ 
hibitions, but is to be a complete 
show, in its own right. 


Crewe’s 7000th Loco 

'J'he 7000th locomotive built at 
Crewe since tire beginning 
of engine-building there has 
been completed. It is numbered 
41,272 and carries on each side 
a plaque to commemorate its 
significance in the history of the 
Crewe works. 

The first engine to be produced 
at Crewe was the Columbine, 
which was made 105 years ago. 
It worked for 57 years, and is 
now in the York Railway 
Museum. When the Columbine' 
was built the works covered three 
acres, with 161 workmen. Now 
there are 137 acres of works and 
7400 men and women employees, 
and between 50 to GO engines are 
turned out each year. 


Dinosaurs Down 
Kensington Way 

d* d. W. Swinton, Keeper of 
the South Kensington Natural 
History Museum, is planning to 
brighten up dark corners in the 
galleries. He has engaged the 
famous mural artist, William 
Hoyle, to paint pictures of pre¬ 
historic life in Britain and 
America, and one particularly 
vivid scene shows - a group of 
flesh-eating Dinosaurs. 

In the basement of the 
Museum the workshop staff are 
busy on the delicate task of 
chipping the bones of a giant 
Edmontosaurus from the hard’ 
sandstone rock enclosing it. This 
particular Dinosaur was a vege¬ 
tarian, about 22 feet long. 

Unfortunately, the head is 
missing, but it will be fitted, with 
a plaster one; and although ten 
more crates in which the monster 
travelled from Canada are still 
unopened, it is hoped that the 
reconstruction work will be 
finished in time to display for the 
Festival of Britain. 


AID FOR OTHER 
PEOPLES 

'J'he first allocation by Unesco 
of technical aid under the 
United Nations’ programme for 
under-developed countries has 
begun. About 850,000 dollars* 
are being shared in the first pro¬ 
ject by Ceylon, Ecuador, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Mexico, Pakistan, Persia, 
and Thailand; and each of these 
countries will contribute at least 
an equal amount. 

Technical and industrial train¬ 
ing, the elimination of illiteracy, 
and the establishment of scien¬ 
tific research centres are among 
the purposes for which the 
money has been granted. 

At present Unesco has 2,300,000 
dollars available under the 
scheme, and is considering the 
needs of other* countries. 


EXTRA PASSENGERS 

^Then the liner Caronia arrived 
at Southampton, not long 
ago, two of the passengers were 
racing pigeons, which on the out¬ 
ward voyage had come down ex¬ 
hausted on the ship’s deck off 
Land’s End and been taken to 
New York and back. They were 
returned to their owners. 


For U S Boy Seouis 



A sundial in the form of an axe 
sunk irba log was presented by the 
Chief Scout, Lord Rowallan, to the 
President of the American Eoy 
- . Scouts, 


Taking the Festival to the Provinces 



QUALITIES FOR 
YOUNG BRITAIN 

giR John Maud recently defined 
three qualities which it is 
important for British children to 
develop in these stirring times. 

“ The first quality,” he said, 
" is responsibility for making the 
best of oneself, one’s parents, 
one’s school, one’s country, and 
the world. This means constant 
denunciation of the lie that 
‘ nothing can be done about it,’ 
and daily determination to do 
something—first of all about 
oneself. 

" Secondly, rebelliousness—the 
quality of men and women who 
are at least potentially revolting 
against imprisonment by the 
second rate in themselves • and 
society, and by other evil things. 

" And thirdly, resource—from 
the discovery of one’s own 
powers, by ' personal discipline, 
by the discovery of the power of 
friendship, by experience of cor¬ 
porate action ; and of spiritual 
power, by accepting our 
‘ bounden duty.’ ” 

—♦>— 

HAPPY HOMES OF 1950 

’’jpHEKE is so much gloomy com¬ 
parison of home life today 
with that of our ancestors’ times 
that it is good to hear a bishop 
declaring that home, life is hap¬ 
pier than it was.. 

The Bishop of Sheffield said 
recently: “I believe there is 
more real comradeship between 
man and wife and a good deal 
less cruelty and unhappiness in 
homes today compared with a 
hundred years ago. The out¬ 
standing fact about society to¬ 
day is not deterioration; but that 
the pattern of society has been 
changing, largely as a result of 
political and economic in¬ 
fluences.” 

—+♦— 

THE QUALITIES OF THE 
SCOTS 

gPEAKiNG to young people in 
Scotland not long ago the 
Queen asked on what qualities 
were founded the great part 
played by the Scottish people 
not only in their own country, 
but also in the Dominions and 
elsewhere ? 

” First, I think,” the Queen 
went on, " upon the simplicity 
and integrity of countless Scot¬ 
tish homes where children have 
for generations learned the 
Christian way of life. 

" Next, upon the schools and 
academies of Scotland, where 
devoted teachers have never been 
lacking to meet That zeal for 
scholarship which has always In¬ 
spired the youth of Scotland.” 

, —++— 

MASTER OF HIMSELF 
T-Je that would govern others 
first should be 

Tlie master of himself, richly 

endowed 

With depth of understanding, 

height of knowledge. 

Philip Massinger 


innocent Fun 

vicar wrote in his parisl; 
magazine recently that ii 
is undignified for a bridegroom 
to have confetti thrown ovei 
him. He continued : “ And the 
sight of middle-aged people 
getting together and going ga\l 
with balloons is distinctly de¬ 
pressing.” 

Some of our readers will not 
altogether agree. Grown-up? 
can be dull people at times and it 
is a relief to see them indulging 
in a little natural gaiety now' 
and then. Uncle John . and 
Auntie Mary may not look very 
dignified in false noses and funny 
hats, but if they’re enjoy ins* 
themselves, why worry ? We 
shall be grown-ups ourselves one 
day. 

—— 

TREES FOR 
REMEMBRANCE 

As a memorial to the late 
Alderman W. H. Rippin, of 
Desford, an avenue of bcecl 
trees screened by Scotch pines is 
being planned by Leicestershire 
Footpaths Association, of which 
Mr Rippin was President fo: 
some years. 

It will be a fitting tribute 
and yet one more example of r 
practice which should every¬ 
where be encouraged. No mar 
can have a finer memorial thar 
one w'hich lives and keeps hi 
name ever green down the years 
-- 

Bounteous Autumn 

Reason of mist and mellow 
fruitfulness! ' 

Close bosom friend of the matun 
ing stem ; 

Conspiring with him how to load 
and bless 

With fruit the vines that round 
the thatch-eaves run, 

To bend with apples the mossed 
cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness tc 
the core. John Keats 

—♦ +■— 

BENEFIT OF TRAVEL 

HThe use of travelling is to regu¬ 
late imagination by reality; 
and instead of thinking how 
things may be 1 , to see them as 
they are. Samuel Johnson 


Under the 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If telephone oper. 
ators have man) 
calls on their time 


LADY says she never rcineinb '*'•• 
dales. Buys figs instead. 

E3 

^JORE colour in factories 
might help to beat bore- 
dom. Would have to be - fL 
striking hues. ft , 

-3 

JIJA'NY careless people are' 

inclined lo go swimming f 
■with a wrist watch on. Bat ’ 
the watch won’t go. 

rr» 

pAY as .you go is a good ~ 
“rule. But at cinemas —i 
yon must pay when you Cb 
arrive. 






s Newspaper 

THINGS SAID 

pOR the free nations the risks 
of the future lie in weakness 
and in drifting apart. 

Geoffrey Growthev 

|n Britain the sausage is in 
danger of becoming a dis¬ 
credited hero ,and dying un¬ 
honoured and unsung. 

A London butcher 

A good library in every primary 
school is the essential pre¬ 
liminary service to that of the 
public library. 

Manchester's City Librarian 

-There is no longer any question 
of whether the United 
Nations will survive. Blood is 
thicker than ink, and the ques¬ 
tion is being answered in Korea. 
American Secretary of State 


BILL OF FARE 

An Italian professor recently 
said some hard things about 
a meal served in a London 
restaurant. He described the 
Filets de sole bonne femme, as 
“ water-soaked cottony bundles 
wrapped in a paste rather like 
the soup, only stickier, w T ith 
black foreign bodies, supposed to 
be mushrooms, floating here and 
there like drowned grubs.” 

The shortcomings of our cooks 
may be due to their trying to 
imitate foreign dishes. Andre 
Maurois once advised his fellow- 
countrymen that the two best 
meals in England were breakfast 
and tea—eggs and bacon or well- 
prepared kippers ; and tea with 
hot buttered toast and different 
kinds of delightful pastries. 

We cannot expect our foreign 
visitors to live on eggs and 
bacon, but we can stick to simple 
dishes and get them “ done to a 
turn.” 

Our cooks should put on their 
thinking, as well as their chef’s, 
caps before the Festival of 
Britain. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Sir Walter Scott wrote: 
When a man has not a good 
reason for doing a thing, he has 
one good reason for letting it 
alone. 

ditor’s Table | 

CjOME gardeners do not trouble to 
grow potatoes. Let them grow 
themselves. □ 

JT is proposed that the United 
Nations should have a standing 
army. No route marches ? 

E 

FAMOUS author cannot stand 
having his portrait painted. A nd 
he 'won't sit. 

0 

NOVELIST says his favourite 
hobby is digging. Hope he has 
a good plot. 


iUr 


E gardeners’ plants always.come up to 
Hatch. Must be grown out of spite. 
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FAREWELL, R. F. T. 

-pHE Children’s Newspaper has 
■ Suffered a grievous loss in the 
sudden death of the assistant 
editor, Richard Frank Towler. 
He joined the staff of Arthur Mee 
as a lad fresh from school, and 
after serving as a soldier through¬ 
out the First World War returned 
to take a share in the founding of 
this paper. 

Rejoicing in a happy family 
life, Richard Towler also knew 
the happiness that comes from 
complete absorption in his daily 
task. Certainly no man v r as 
ever more devoted to his life’s 
work ; for 40 years he gave of his 
best, playing a great part in the 
production of the C N, and 
the Children's Encyclopedia, of 
which he was also assistant 
editor. 

A man of high ideals, wise in 
counsel, steadfast in his loyalties, 
strong and sure in times of 
stress, and always kindly, 
Richard Towler was as a brother 
to his colleagues ; to them, and 
to his countless friends every¬ 
where, lie will always remain a 
shining memory. 

HEARTY 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

-The Church Council of Wheat- 
hampstead must have been 
thinking of their reputation 
made by Charles Lamb when 
they recently turned down a 
proposal to start a Guild of Good 
Neighbours. Wheathampstead 
folk, they claim, are already 
sufficiently neighbourly. 

Charles Lamb, who as a child 
lived at Mackery End, Wheat¬ 
hampstead, would have agreed. 
In a delightful essay he described 
a visit to the house 40 years after. 

He dared not call, " for I am 
terribly shy in making myself 
known to strangers and out-of- 
date kinsfolk.” But his cousin, 
Bridget, entered and “ soon 
returned with a creature that 
might have sat to a sculptor for 
the image of Welcome.” She 
was the new r young mistress of 
the old mansion. 

“ Those slender ties that prove 
slight as gossamer in the rending 
atmosphere of a metropolis bind 
faster, as we found it, in hearty, 
homely, loving Hertfordshire. In 
five minutes we were as thor¬ 
oughly acquainted as if we had 
been born and bred together ...” 
—+♦— 

Mr jingle on Dogs 

Ah ! • you should keep dogs— 
fine animals—s agacious 
creatures—-dog of my own once 
—Pointer—surprising instinct— 
out shooting one day—entering 
enclosure—whistled—dog stop¬ 
ped—whistled again—Ponto— 
no go ; stock still—called him—- 
Ponto, Ponto—wouldn’t move—- 
dog transfixed—staring at a 
board—looked up 4 saw an in¬ 
scription—“ Gamekeeper has or¬ 
ders to shoot all dogs found in 
this enclosure ”—wouldn’t pass 
it—wonderful dog—valuable dog 
that—very. Charles Dickens 

—♦+•— 

THE ENCHANTER 

Tiie tints of autumn—a mighty 
flow'er garden blossoming 
under the spell of the enchanter 
—Frost. J. G. Whittier 



Double Trouble 

Among recent arrivals at the Bristol 
Zoo are these two leopard cubs. 

CROMWELL RELICS 

company known as Cromwell 
Association Heirlooms has 
been formed to accept gifts of 
relics of tiie Great Protector, and 
Lord Hinchingbrooke has agreed 
to their being kept with the 
Cromwell relics in his ancestral 
home at Hinchingbrooke, just 
outside Huntingdon. 

Hinchingbrooke House, origin¬ 
ally a nunnery, came 'to the 
Cromwell family after the Dis¬ 
solution, the last Cromwell to 
live there being Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, the Protector’s Uncle, 
Who sold it in 1627 to Sir Henry 
Montagu, an ancestor of Viscount 
Hinchingbrooke. There can be 
no doubt that the Protector, who 
was born only about a mile away, 
was often at his uncle’s house 
during his boyhood, and it is 
pleasant to think his relics are 
to be preserved there together 
in the lovely home of his family, 
where visitors may see them. 

1200 Purses 

^eout 550 children were among 
those who presented 1200 
purses to Princess Elizabeth con¬ 
taining contributions to the 
Church of England Children’s 
Society at the Society’s recent 
Pounder’s Day Festival. 

The founder himself, Edward 
Rudolph, would have marvelled 
at such a spectacle, for the first 
contribution he received, in 
1881, was 13 penny stamps'. 

Today the Children’s Society 
is caring for 5000 children, and 
has 115 branches. It is the 
conntry’s greatest adoption 
agency, and although it was the 
pioneer of the practice of board¬ 
ing out children, most of its work 
is done in its own homes. 

SKY MAP 

T HE huge task of making a 
map of half the sky, giving 
the relative positions of 128.000 
stars, has just been completed 
at Yale University, 23 years after 
it was begun. Some 500,000 
measurements had to be taken 
to catalogue the position of the 
stars, many of which are invisible 
to the naked eye. 

The positions were plotted 
from photographs, most of which 
were taken at the Yale-Columbia 
' station at Witwa.tersrand Uni¬ 
versity, South Africa. The 
measurements were made by the 
use of electronic calculating 
machines, which carried out the 
work in far less time than 
human calculators would have 
taken. 


A great day in the annals of Arctic exploration was recently 
celebrated. On October 26, just a century ago. Sir 
Robert McClure • and a little company of sledging . sailors 
discovered the North-West Passage, the ' Atlantic-Pacific link 
which had eluded navigators through the centuries. 


The age-old search for the 
North-West Passage had. cost 
many gallant lives, including 
those of Sir John Franklin and 
the splendid crews of his two 
ships, Erebus and Terror. It had 
long been believed that in' those 
high northern latitudes lay a vast 
region, favoured by climate and 
-possessed of boundless wealth. 
•By 1850 exploration had shown 
this to be more than doubtful,- 
but the short cut to India and 
China, with all their trade- and 
riches, had still to be found. 

A few years earlier Sir John 
Franklin had disappeared during 
the quest. Ship after ship had 
been sent to seek him, and 
among the boldest of their cap¬ 
tains was Sir Robert McClure, an 
Irishman who had devoted the 
greater part of his career to 
Arctic research. 

Held Fast in the Ice 

McClure was 43 when, in 1850, 
he sailed once more, this time in 
command of the Investigator, 
accompanying a second ship, 
which he lost sight of, and 
thenceforth proceeded alone. He 
made from England to the Pacific 
and, passing the Bering Strait, 
forged slowly eastward till his 
ship was caught and held fast in 
the ice. 

Conducting a small sledging 
party, McClure headed . north¬ 
east and, five days later, on 
October 26, 1850, climbed an ice- 
clad hill rising 600 feet above the 
sea, looked out at sunrise over 
Banks Strait and Melville Sound, 
and knew that he had found the 
North-West Passage! Other men 
had fruitlessly reached the scene 
by sailing from east to west, and 
had there been stopped by ice; 
he had come from the north-west. 
In his hour of triumph McClure 
must have recalled the unforget¬ 
table moment in the life of Balboa 
when he stood silent upon a peak 
in Darien and gazed upon the 
Pacific, the first white man to 
do so. 

For three whole winters 
McClure and his crew were ice- 
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bound, and they were in dire 
straits when Lieutenant Pim of 
the Resolute managed to reach 
them with food and - medical 
supplies. Even then they- were 
forced to spend yet another 
winter in the Arctic and to 
abandon the Investigator, eventu¬ 
ally making their way home in 
the North Star, which reached 
England in September 1854. 

McClure was later to learn-that 
Franklin himself, during his 
closing months, had discovered 
a North-West passage. But that 
did not lessen the triumph cf 
McClure. He was the first man 
to take a ship’s company from 
the ■ Pacific to the Atlantic in 
those bleak regions; and he vfas 
the first man to see the North- 
West Passage and live to tell the 
tale 1 ' ■ 

The dreams of a short cut by 
the north-west route to the Far 
East were not realised, but 
McClure had nobly played his 
part. 

PAINT FOR THE 
ATOMIC AGE 

Experiments are being made 
to lessen the deadly effects of 
atomic violence on ships. 

For example, existing paints 
are to be removed from all-metal 
ships of war and a newly-per¬ 
fected paint substituted. Radio¬ 
active particles, while not pene¬ 
trating a ship, adhere to it; the 
new paint resists the particles 
better than any other previously 
used. 

This recalls a surprising dis¬ 
covery made during the recent 
war. During battle the paint on 
vessels of war, .no -matter how 
hard and though applied in coats 
to a thickness of a quarter of 
an inch, exploded in a flash 
under the effects of heat, con¬ 
verting a vessel into one vast 
bonfire. After this experience 
certain ships were stripped cf 
their dangerous paint and fought 
as naked metal. 






OUR HOMELAND 


The Cross in the Wiltshire 
town of Devizes 
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Gq/vani.a iecfurer on 
anatomy in Bologna, his 
native city, experimented 
by suspending dead frogs 
on copper wires from an Iron 
railing — whereupon the 
creatures were galvanised' 
into convulsive kicks and 
muscular twitches.. 



Pioneers 


37. LUIGI GALVANI, 

of Electricity fame 


He deviseda metallic arc, of 
two differen t metals, to prove ffySs ,jjS 
that they were charged with 
natural electricity—negative 
on the outside of the muscles, 
which discharged through 
the iron, and positive 
along the internal 
nerves, discharging 
through the copper 




His treatise on animat 
electricity, published in 1791, 
'causedgreat controversy. 
Volta, his famous contem- 
Iporary, argued that the 
electrical activity Rtrs 
caused by the proximity 
two different meta/s, and 
that the moist animal tissue 
merely served as a conductor. 


Volta wot right, but to Gafvani I 
we owe the important discovery 
Of CURRENT mcmc/ry as 1 
distinct from that produced 
by friction. From his studies 
stem thega/vanic cell and 
battery a/so thega/vanometer 
and the ga/vanisinq process. 



His Genius Has Enriched the World 
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Sharks Move 
North 

JT'isiiermen of Helgeland, in 
North Norway, have been 
astonished to see sharks in the 
fjords. It is rare indeed for 
these warm-water monsters to 
venture so near the Arctic 
Circle. 

A large shark swam into the 
harbour of Qjersvik, not long 
ago, and upset two small boats. 
Another shark, in South Fjord, 
came so close to a fisherman’s 
boat that he speared the in¬ 
truder with his boathook. . The 
shark dived at terrific speed, and 
the harpooner’s hand became 
entangled in the rope attached 
to the hook. He was pulled over¬ 
board, but other fishermen rowed 
swiftly to the spot and saved 
him. 

In Tjongsfjord a fish, believed 
to bo a shark and weighing 440 
lbs, was shot. 

Helgeland is a region of steep 
valleys, high waterfalls, deep 
forests, and the mighty Svarisen 
Glacier—not far South of where 
the b 05 7 s of the British Schools 
Exploring Society camped this 
year. 

Its coast is washed by the 
Gulf Stream, which gives it a 
more temperate climate than 
other places so near the Arctic 
Circle, and enables fruit and 
flowers to be grown in summer 
which are unknown in similar 
latitudes. 


AERIAL 

TOP-DRESSING 

J^urther evidence of the in¬ 
creasingly useful part the 
aeroplane • can play in our 
national life has been shown at 
Plyniimon, Cardiganshire. 

, A twin-engined Bristol Freigh¬ 
ter, equipped with a six-ton 
hopper, made eight flights, dis¬ 
tributing- a total of 48 tons of 
lime and phosphate over hill and 
marginal land. 

The fertiliser was dropped in 
swathes, varying from two cwt 
to four cwt per' acre, over 
valuable land that had been 
considered too inaccessible for 
cultivation. 


(Jountless thousands heard the 
news of the death of George 
Bernard Shaw with a sense of 
loss beyond repair. G. B. S. 
seemed an abiding institution, 
and with his passing something 
fundamental seems to have de¬ 
parted from the national life. 

Born in Dublin in 1856, G. B. S. 
was the son of a gifted but in¬ 
temperate father and a musical 
mother from whom he inherited 
much of his abounding charm. 
It was his mother who sustained 
him in London on his arrival in 
the capital in 1876—through his 
early penniless years in journal¬ 
ism, his street-corner speech¬ 
making, and other activities as 
a militant Socialist. 

A teetotaller, a non-smoker, a 
vegetarian, an :anti-vaccinationist, 
and an anti-vivisectionist, he 


Up in the World 

A speaker in Nottingham re¬ 
cently stated that there 
were only about forty experi¬ 
enced steeplejacks in Great 
Britain. He defined them as 
those who could “explore sus¬ 
pected causes of fracture, re¬ 
move the cause, and economically 
carry out repairs.” He added 
that there were a great many 
semi-skilled men. 

The tallest steel chimney in 
Great Britain, said the speaker, 
is 400 feet high and is at Bir¬ 
mingham. The world's tallest 
chimney, 725 feet, is in Burma. 


was in earlier years regarded by I 
many people as a crank; but he 
was a formidable opponent, with 
a wit which invariably triumphed 
over his detractors. He was 
blessed, moreover, with a Puckish 
sense of humour, and it delighted 
him to treat accepted opinions 
as skittles to bowl over. 

His early novels and plays 
failed, but some of those failures 
became pillars of his fortune 
when his reputation was estab¬ 
lished. It was as a critic of art, 
music, and drama that he con¬ 
vinced his age that a new intel¬ 
lectual force had arrived. 

Gradually he established him¬ 
self as the foremost dramatist of 
the age. All his plays furthered 
his social and political theories. 
His finest friendships were those 
with individual Englishmen, but 
he did not pretend to admire 
Englishmen as a nation. 

No man ever enjoyed greater 
success in the theatre; yet no 
man tasted failure more at the 
outset of his career. Arms and 
the Man, which has since enjoyed 
run after run upon revival, lasted 
originally for a season of two 
months in London, with takings 
averaging £23 per performance. 
Later, such plays as Candida, 
St Joan, and Caesar and Cleo¬ 
patra always packed the theatres. 

G. B. S. became a wealthy 
man, but he remained unweary- 
ingly generous. Passionately 
angry at times' passionately kind 
always, he was an unsleepii^g foe 


of abuse and wrong, the cham¬ 
pion of all that seemed to him 
worthy and noble. 

He retained to the end a mar¬ 
vellous measure of the intellec¬ 
tual vigour, the wit, the wisdom, 
and the elfish humour that had 
won him admirers throughout 
the world. 

“Life is no brief candle to me,” 
he once wrote; “it is a splendid 
torch which I have hold of for 
a moment; I mean to make it 
burn as brightly as possible 
before handing it on to future 
generations." 

To make the torch of life burn 
brightly—that Was the guiding 
principle of George Bernard 
Shaw all his days. There can 
be few who would deny that he 
succeeded far beyond the dreams 
of most mortals. 


The Tins of Binns 

J^ong, long ago Walter Binns, 
a tinsmith in Manchester, 
opened his business in a cellar 
in Miller Street. He had orders 
for hand-made roasting tins and 
milk-churns. 

Now the firm that took over 
the business has just had its 
centenary. In its present 
premises it employs 250 people 
and makes 50 million house¬ 
hold articles a year. For its 
101 st year orders include ten 
million cake-tins, one and a half 
million roasting tins, and a 
million water-bottles for miners. 


Prizewinners 

RESULT OF SEPT 
COMPETITION 

Jn the fifth of our monthly com- ! 

petitions the Prize Bicycle has 
been awarded to 

AILEEN CAMPBELL, 

24 Jedburgh Avenue, 
Ruthergleh, 

Lanarkshire, 

whose entry was correct and the 
best-written of those received. 

The following entrants, who 
came next in order of merit, have 
each been awarded a Ten-shilling 
Note: 

Robert Biggar, Lauder; Janet 
Clarke, Carmarthen; M. Elaine 
Currie, Leeds; Amanda Denton, 
Farnham; Roger Dutton, Tar- 
porley; Stuart Kenyon, Accring¬ 
ton; David Miller, London, 
SW16; Anne Moulton, Ayr; 
Elizabeth Pennington, Kings 
Langley; Margaret Smith, Sandi- 
acre. 

CORRECT SOLUTION: 1. 

Eagle, J. 2, Ostrich, G. 3, 
Duck, A. 4, Dove, C. 5, Pheas¬ 
ant, I. 6, Parrot, D. 7, Peacock, 
H. 8, Swallow, B. 9, Turkey, E. 
10, Magpie, P. 

Another splendid competition 
will be annonnceil soon. 


TERNS AGAINST 
THE SEA 

H^he past summer has shown 
again the persistence of terns 
in their efforts to establish them¬ 
selves on the mile-long Scroby 
Sandbank, opposite Great Yar¬ 
mouth. 

Two years ago in a . fierce 
summer gale many young birds 
and hundreds of eggs were 
destroyed. 

This summer the terns (includ¬ 
ing the common, Sandwich, and 
lesser tern) came back. Again in 
bad weather high tides destroyed 
the eggs and birds. 

A leading Norfolk ornithologist; 
could find only one tern chick,: 
Yet once again, though the; 
season was so late, the terns laid 1 
more eggs, as though determined 
to establish themselves here. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN — Picture-Version of Browning’s Famous Poem (, n £ZLt) 

Horrified, the mean Mayor and Corporation of Hamelin 1 they followed the Pied Piper towards the River Weser into I overrun the city. They thought that the Pied Piper was 
watched the merry crowd of ail the town’s children as I which he had previously led the hordes of rats that had | leading the children to the same fate as befell the rats. 



However, he turned from South to West, And And when all were in to the very last. The 
to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed. And door in the mountainside shut fast. Did I say 
after him the children pressed; Great was the all > No ! One was lame, And could not dance 
joy in every breast. “ He never can cross that the whole of the way ; And in after years, if you 
mighty top ! He’s forced to let the piping would blame His sadness, he was used to say : 
drop, And we shall see our children stop!” “ It’s dull in our town since my playmates left ! 
When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, / can’t forget that I’m bereft Of all the pleasant 
A wondrous portal opened wide, As if a cavern sights they see, Which the Piper also promised 
was suddenly hollowed ; And the Piper advanced me. For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
and the children followed. ' Joining the town and just at hand, 

A new picture-version of Robert Louis Stevenson 



“Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, Alas, alas for Hamelin ! And the better in 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, And everything memory to fix The place of the children’s last 
was strange and new. The sparrows were brighter retreat, They called it the Pied Piper’s Street —■, 
than peacocks here, And their dogs outran our Where anyone playing on pipe or tabor Was 
fallow deer, And honey-bees had lost their stings, sure for the future to lose his labour. Nor 
And horses were born with eagles’ wings: suffered they hostelry or tavern To shock with 
And just as I became assured My lame foot would mirth a street so solemn; But opposite the 
be speedily cured, The music stopped and I stood place of the cavern They wrote the story on a 
still, And found myself outside the hill. Left column.- How their children were stolen 
alone against my will.” away ; And there it stands to this very day, 

’s “Kidnapped” will begin on this page shortly 
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Another complete new story of 


Morgan of the Mounties 



1 

f 

! 


by Frank S. Pepper 




C orpora!, Tim Morgan, of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, was in the Hem¬ 
lock Valley store, gossiping with 
Fred the storekeeper when Dandy 
Dorville came in. 

Some people might have 
thought that Tim was idling 
away his time, and that lie 
might have been better em¬ 
ployed in patrolling the large 
area of territory under his care 
than in swopping chatter with 
Fred. But it was just because 
Tim was expected to look after 
more square miles than any one 
man could properly cover that 
he found Fred so useful. Fred, 
because of his job, knew every¬ 
one and heard all the gossip. 

Tim studied Dandy thought¬ 
fully as he entered the store. 
Here was a man who was a real 
puzzle. Tim counted it as part 
of his job to learn all that he 
could about new people who 
moved into the Valley, but 
Dandy Dorville had had a cabin 
by the creek for nearly a month 
now and was still a stranger. 

J)andy had been dubbed with 
his nickname almost as -soon 
as he had arrived in the Valley. 
His vanity, amounting almost to 
a mania, about his personal 
appearance was something new 
in the experience of the rough- 
and-ready men of the Valley. He 
was fastidiously clean and well 
groomed. His hands were 
always carefully manicured. His 
sleek, black hair looked as 
polished as his shoes. 

“Did you get that new shaving 
cream for me, Fred?” asked 
Dandy. “And the face lotion?” 

While Fred groped under his 
cluttered counter. Corporal Tim 
permitted himself a faint grin 
as he thought of the conversa¬ 
tion that would be caused among 
the menfolk of Hemlock Valley 
when Fred began to spread the 
news that Dandy Dorville used 
face lotion. It had been bad 
enough when it had been dis¬ 
covered that he always shaved 
twice a day. Many a whiskery 
husband who thought twice a 
week ample frequency for using 
a razor had been driven almost 
to distraction by a wife who tried 
to hold up Dandy as a model to 
be copied. 

Dandy, gathering his bottles 
from the counter, became aware 
of Tim’s thoughtful scrutiny, and 
smiled. 

■ “Guess I must be something 
of a puzzle to you, Corporal?” 
he asked. “You’re wondering 
why I should bury myself In a 
place like this?” 

"You certainly strike me as 
someone who would be more at 
home in a city,” Tim admitted. 

TJon a moment Dandy assumed 
the air of a hunted man. 
Then he pulled himself together. 

“The truth of it is, I’m hiding 
from my double,” he confessed. 

“You mean there’s someone 
else who looks like you?” asked 
Tim. 

“The spitting image,” Dandy 
said unhappily. “But that’s only 


the half of it—he’s been leading 
me a terrible life. He orders 
tilings from shops' and has them 
charged to my account. He 
borrows money from my friends. 
He breaks the traffic laws and 
I’m the one who receives the 
summons. He follows me from 
place to place. But I don’t think 
he’ll find me up here.” 

“Sure is remarkable!” Fred 
gasped in amazement. “But 
why don’t the police- 

“The police haven’t been able 
to catch him,” Dandy said dis¬ 
gustedly. “They don’t even know 
his name. I call him John Doe 
—meaning he might be just any¬ 
body.” 

“Ah, them city police sure are 
slow,” declared Fred sadly. “But 
the Corporal here is different. 
Maybe it would be a good thing 
for you if this John Doe did 
follow you up here. Corporal 
Tim could catch him for you.” 

“I’d rather not chance it,” de¬ 
clared Dandy, scanning the 
cans of food on the shelves. 
“There are a few more things I 
need, Fred. I’m stocking up— 
taking a little hunting trip. You 
won’t be seeing me for a while.” 

soon as Dandy had gone 
with his purchases Fred 
turned and gaped at Tim. 

“Can you beat that?” he ex¬ 
claimed. “There’s two of ’em.” 

The following evening, when 
Tim had dropped in at the store 
for another chat, he was as¬ 
tonished to see Dorville’s car 
draw up outside. Fred’s eyes 
widened as Dandy came in. 

“Why, Mr Dorville, I thought 
you were away on a hunting 
trip,” he exclaimed. 

“Changed my plan. I’m going 
canoeing instead. There’s a 
favour you can dc me, Fred,” 
said Dandy. 

“That’s a mighty nice suit 
you're wearing,” remarked Fred. 
“I don’t remember seeing it 
before.” 

“Had it» specially made by a 
city tailor,” answered Dandy. 
“But Fred, can you cash a cheque 
for me? I’ll have to hire a canoe 
and a tent at The Portage. They 
don’t know me there. They’ll 
want ready money.” 

“How much?” asked Fred. 

“ Can you make it five. hun¬ 
dred dollars?” asked Dandy. 

Fred whistled. 

“Only just. Tomorrow is my 
day for my monthly trip in to 
the bank. If you'd left it any 
later I wouldn’t have had that 
much in the place.” 

Dandy wrote his cheque and 
received the money. When he 
had gone Fred looked at Tim. 

“You know something I’d 
never noticed before?” he asked. 

“About Dandy being left- 
handed?’ 7 replied Tim. 

“You never miss a thing, do 
you?” chuckled Fred. “And 
I thought I was being smart. 
Just the same, I never knew 
before that he was a southpaw.” 

r JpHE following morning Tim 
started on a long patrol 


which took him away from the 
post for two days. When he 
returned, tired and hungry, two 
men were waiting for him. One 
was Fred, angry and excited, 
the other was Sergeant Hard¬ 
ing from headquarters, looking 
dour. - 

“I’ve been robbed—five hun¬ 
dred dollars!” choked Fred. 
“The bank wouldn’t pay out. 
Dorville’s account' , is nearly 
empty and in any case the sig¬ 
nature is a . forgery. You know 
who that character was who got 
the money from me? John Doe, 
Dorville’s double.’’ 

“What makes you so sure?” 
demanded Tim. 

“It's plain when you come to 
think back,” insisted Fred. “Re¬ 
member how he made out he’d 
changed his plans? And how he 
was dressed differently. And 
then about his being - left- 
handed? We were both sur¬ 
prised at that.” 

Sergeant Harding looked 
sharply at Tim. 

“Corporal Morgan, am I ’to 
understand that you noticed all 
these things about the man and 
yet . didn’t suspect anything?” 
he demanded sharply. “It looks 
to me as if you have been guilty 
of serious carelessness.” 

“Let’s get down to Dorville’s 
cabin,” was all Tim said. 

'JpHEY drove out to the cabin in 
Tim’s car. When Tim pushed 
the door open they found Dandy 
Dorville, a gag over his mouth, 
roped to the. stove-pipe in the 
middle of the room. 

In spite of his predicament, 
Dandy still managed somehow 
to retain most of his polished, : 
well-groomed appearance, al¬ 
though his hair was rumpled 
and his face and clothes smeared 
with soot and dirt from the 
stove. 

Tim hastily removed the gag. 
“What happened? ” he de¬ 
manded. 

“I thought you were never 
going to get here,” snarled 
Dandy. “You’re even slower 
than the city police. I’ve been 
stuck here three days, unable 
to move or utter a sound. John 
Doe came here. He held me 
up——” 

<“He impersonated you at my 
store,” cried Fred. “Took five 
hundred dollars off me for a dud 
cheque-” 

r J'i.M had been glancing round 
the cabin. He spotted, 
among other things, the bottle 
of shaving cream, partly used. 

“Don’t excite yourself, Fred,” 
he said soothingly. “I don’t 
think your money is far away.” 

“What are you trying to say?” 
fumed Dandy. “Get me out of 
this mess.” 

“How did you manage to tie 
yourself so well?” asked Tim. 
“It’s quite a trick. Must have 
taken a lot of practice. But 
then, you .had plenty' of time. 
It’s so quiet here you must have 
heard my old car when we were 
still a long way off.” 

“I don’t know what you're 
talking about!” fumed Dandy. 
“I tell you John Doe was here 
three days ago and he-—-” 

. “Don’t go into that routine 
again,” begged Tim. “There 
never was any John Doe,” 

“No John Doe?” gasped Fred. 
“But-” 

“He almost had us believing 
: it,” chuckled Tim. “Using his 
left hand to make the writing 
t look forged was a clever touch, 
but his habits let him down.” 

| He ran his hand round Dandy’s 
smooth chin. 

I Continued on rage 10 


TRICK TIME for Rowntree’s Cumsters >V 9c ’A" TT 

WILL MAKE 

WHILE I’M OUT OF THE ROOM 
CHOOSE A NUMBER BETWEEN 1 

AND 10. THEN, WITHOUT SPEAKING, • 
I'LL READ JOAN'S THOUGHTS AND 
TELLVOU-WHAT'THE NUMBER IS! 

LATERt- ... 

I'LL JOIN OUR THOUGHTS By 
PUTTiNG MY HANDS ON HER 
FOREHEAD. NOW-QUIET,PLEASE, 
l WHILE (CONCENTRATE... 


. i | 

(...AND THE NUMBER IS SIX!) 

JOAN MOVED HER JAW V 

VERY SLIGHTLY SIX TIMES. 1 

YOU COULDN'T SEE— —A 

BUT 1 COULD FEEL! I 

THAT’S RIGHT, RONNIE .1 \ j 

HOW DID you KNOW? / 

fggft 

. j ^ 

And you can taste the fruit in those delicious Flo:; litres's 
Gums — what long-lasters they are ! 
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as your Hobby 



Puppetry is a fascinating hobby with interests 
for one person or a group of friends. These 
books, ir> the MODEL THEATRE SERIES, are 
described as the “ Classics of English Puppet 
Literature.” They are illustrated with easy- 
* to-follow drawings. 

PUPPETRY FOR BEGINNERS 5/- MODEL THEATRE 5/- 

Write for full list of titles covering all aspects of the Mode! Theatre, 


Enthusiasts 


fr Two books of vital interest to all loco¬ 
motive enthusiasts, containing photo¬ 
graphs, descriptions, numbers, silhouettes for easy recognition, etc. 

BRITISH PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVES 3s. net 

FREIGHT AND MIXED TRAFFIC LOCOMOTIVES 3s. net 

Both by R. Barnard Way and Reginald W. Wardale. 
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THE MODERN HOW IT WORKS Series fully describes 
in non-technical language, all modern achievements in 
science and industry. If you are at all mechanically 
minded you will find these illustrated books irresistible. 
ATOMIC POWER R. Barnard Way 5s. net 

ROCKETS AND JETS R. Barnard Way 5S. net 

BUILDING IN STEEL R. Barnard Way 5s. net 

Write for our latest catalogue, mentioning “ Children's Newspaper." 

WELLS GARDNER BARTON & CO. 1TD. 

4 9 Brighton Road : REDH1LL : S ’ey 











PRINCE CHARLES'! 

FIRST STAMP &% 


FR 


The Ghi/dren’s Newspaper, October 7 to November A, 1950 


Treasure at Iona 


With G other Xaw Zealand issues, including K.G.VI, Pictorial, 
Peace and Royal Family Designs. Free to Approval appli¬ 
cants sending 2£d. postage. EXTRA COPIES of the PRIN¬ 
CESS ELIZABETH & PRINCE CHARLES STAMPS 
(as illustration), TWO VALUES, mint lOd. used 1/-, post 
free. OTHER PRINCESS ELIZABETH STAMPS 7 
diff. 1/-; 10 diff. 2/6; 14 diff. 4/-; 24 diff. 12/6, postage 
extra. 

Special ,c Children's Xew3paper " bargain, 200 different, 
including 20 rare, total Catalogue value JS7, only 12/6. 

A 6/* BRITISH COLONIAL CATALOGUE 1949 

over 200 pages and 1,000 illustrations 1/-. ApproraJs of all 
kinds available . 

HARRY BURGESS & GO. (Dept. C N 18 ), 
PEMBURY, KENT 
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BOSNIA 

1914-18 WAR COMMEMORATIVE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE to all Stamp Collectors, 
the Complete Mint Set of 3 Beautiful Large 
Attractive Pictorials, which were forced upon 
BOSNIA by the occupying Austrians in 1917 , 
to commemorate the Assasination of the 
Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdinand r and his ’.wife on June 2S, 1914, the event 
which started the First World War. These ‘ Fascinating, Historic and Unique 
stamps are essential to every collector, and will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to You. 
Just ask to see our Approvals, and enclose 2jd. for postage. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. C,N. 55), 

EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS 

APPROVAL SHEETS ^ 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured th Q markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way Items from the WORLD’S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 

FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for. 
your inspection. 

ERR1NGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

_Established 1880 







FREE BRITISH 
COLONIAL PACKET 

This fine new issue packet of 3 beautiful 
stamps free to all asking for our dis¬ 
count Approvals and enclosing 3d. 
stamp. A superb set. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (DeptCN, 

99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W.2 


set of 3 rnrr 
New MAURITIUS riYLL 

A beautiful New unused set. Send 3d. 
for postage requesting AMAZING Approvals. 
Why not join “ THE COBB STAMP 
CLUB ”? Sub. 1/-, Approvals sent monthly. 
You receive a Badge, Membership card. 

with Code and list of fine gifts. 
UPRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP. Dept. 78, 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 


*KBE! 25 CHINA 

p||MHMIRPiV|RMB 25 different unused 
a Chinese stamps 
9 ABSOLUTELY 
9 FREE. Just cn* 
9 close 2jd. postage 
9 and request JAp- 
I M provals. 

Z 7 AMP CO. (CN44), 

NORTH. 


Two GIANT PICTORIALS—much larger 
than illustrated—issued for tlie Leipzig 
Fait- are jnclnded in tin's-valuable collec¬ 
tions which is absolutely free. Also scarce 
Abyssinia pictorial, Italian monuments, 
magnificent pictorial of the mighty Vic¬ 
toria Falls, and Issues of Switzerland and 
S. Africa. Send 3d. post aud request 
Approvals. 

W. CHIDSEY (Dept. CN6), 

42 Downs Park East, Bristol 6. 

WORLD’S RARESTSTAMP 
Centenary Packet FREE 

1 f' J * y f, * J * l ~* * T ****'* Z V rrj ^l This reproduction 
! of ou0 of the 

stamps the famous 

g£ ■ Mauritius id. 

§ ' mmm red (now worth 
PI •"’IIIPls*w/* < thousands of 

1 pounds) as illus- 
y ifViS? - trated, is given 

, FREE together 
n i t. * n i fuf i with the Centen¬ 

ary issue of Ostcnd-Dover mail boat, the mag¬ 
nificent Vice-Regent Horthy airmail, mint 
TANGANYIKA, U.S. Coastguard vessels, 
unique BERLIN issue, old Bavarian and the 
new Belgium ANTARCTIC, etc. . Application 
for this "packet should be made immediately 
as supplies are limited, so send today, enclose 
3d. postage, and request our Approvals and 
fully illustrated price list FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY. CHESHIRE. 


SILVER WEDDING EDEE I 

packet rncc u 

A bumper' packet of targe-sized, very 
scarce SILVER WEDDING comment- 
oratives will be sent to tall who request 
bargain discount Approvals .and enclose 
2id. postage. These stamps are very scarce 
and you arc advised to RUSH YOUR 
ORDER NOW! 

JOHN A. STONE (C5), 

264 Meadow Lane, Alfreton, Derby. 



FREE! 


Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ethiopia, Georgia, Malay (Tiger), 
Manchukuo, Philippines, etc. Send 2£d 
postage and ask to see an Approval selec¬ 
tion of attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 
BRIDGWATER DIUY'E, 
YVESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. ESSEX 


ROYAL BABY STAMP FREE 

JUST ISSUED—YOURS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

We will send to YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE what we 
believe will be the most popular postage stamp ever 
issued, the NEW ZEALAND Health Charity issue, in 
design as illustrated, portraying Her Royal Highness 
Princess Elizabeth and Baby Prince Charles. Your 
collection will not be complete without this stamp. 

Send Now to the Windsor Stamp'Co. for it. Write for 
Royal Baby Stamp Free'and ask to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on Approval. Send 3d, stamps to coyer 
posting costs to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 
(Dept. CN) UCKFJELD* SUSSEX 



yyniLE workmen were excavat¬ 
ing drains near the north¬ 
east end of the Abbey buildings 
on Iona they came upon a hoard 
of over 300 silver Anglo-Saxon 
coins, as well as an attractive 
silver and gold ornament, part 
oi a Viking silver bracelet, and 
a scrap of gold wire. The earliest 
of the coins were minted for 
King Athelstan (ad 925-40) and 
the latest for Ethelred the Un¬ 
ready (a v 978-1016). 

This is the largest hoard of 
Anglo-Saxon coins found in Scot¬ 
land for a century, and the dis¬ 
covery is important because it 
helps to prove that there was 
a Celtic site on Iona nearly 300 
years before the Benedictines be¬ 
came monks of the Abbey at the 
beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

It was Columba, the famous 

. Morgan of the 
Mounties 

Continued from page 3 

“Your mania for living up to 
your nickname has let you 

down,” he! said. “You just can’t 
bear to feel dirty or scruffy, can 
you? Anyone who had been tied 
hand and foot for three days 
would have a fine .crop of 

whiskers, but I’m willing to bet 
that you’ve shaved within the 
last hour.” 

Sergeant Harding looked at 
Corporal Tim. 

“I still think you should have 
kept a more watchful eye on 
this fellow. But you have cer¬ 
tainly made amends.” 

They found Fred’s money 

under a loose board in the 

floor. John Doe’s odd career was 
over. 

Do not miss next tr cell’s grand 
yarn of Morgan of the Mounties. 


Portly was very good at 
finding things—things 
like Colin’s ball when he 
threw it crookedly and it went 
in the Y'egetable bed and hid 
' under the cabbage leaves. 

And now, when the top 
season was in full swing, and 
Ann and' Christopher went 
spinning theirs on the con¬ 
crete garden path, it was very 
handy to have Mr Portly 
around. For he would quickly 
track down a 

top which had . ( , kw- i n 

jumped among ' \ : -i | * 

th e cabbages -nita’" 

when one of / ^4] r s 

the children 

had given an A) k' ••• a: 
extra big slash — 3 / 
with the whip. 

Then he would 
sit and stare at 
it till they 
came to collect 

One after- 
noon, how- 

ever, when * -Jd * 1 

Mr Portly was .~ ■ 

out with Snow¬ 
ball, Ann lost her top in the 
vegetable bed and couldn’t 
find it herself ^before it was 
time to go back’ to school. 

When she came back she 
hurried down the garden to 
look for.it again. And there 
was Mr Portly, sitting and 
staring at something. But 
not among the cabbages; he 
was in the lettuce bed the 
other side of the path. 

“That’s- queer!” said Ann. 


Irish saint, who in the sixth 
century a d made Iona the most 
celebrated centre of Celtic 
Christianity. From this little 
island, exposed to the stormy 
swell of the Atlantic, went forth 
a stream of missionaries to con¬ 
vert Scotland and northern Eng¬ 
land, Later they crossed to the 
Continent, bringing Christianity 
to Germany and Switzerland, 
and even down into Italy. 

For the last twelve years the 
Iona Trust has been rebuilding 
the Abbey of Iona as an experi¬ 
ment in full Christian living. 
Each year its members come with 
saw, pick, and trowel to work 
and pray on the island, and after 
three months or so return to the 
mainland to their ordinary work. 
As a result of their devoted 
labour the walls of the Abbey 
are slowly rising. 


BUILD AND PRODUCE YOUR OWN 

Model Theatres! 

1 '"I The most fascinating 

REAL books ever published 

croiDTC ' —Medallion Puppet 

oLKlrla Books—give you the 

story, the script and 
MOVING the Model Theatres 

PUPPETS with real working 

rurrE J puppets to stage your 

own show. All In full 
LYRICS colour* AH for 3/•• 

AND Ask to see the 

icio range at your local 

nUalu bookshop. Write for 

illustrated list. 

Puppet Book No. 3 ALADDIN 

The full pantomime story, the 

script including the 

musical score. Com- 

plete with model section 1 YUS 

which makes up Model V 

Theatre and full cast of t ^ 5 

working 

covers "OTI fjft! 

S°”“ I fPK |Jl 
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LEARNING TO LIKE No 2 ROBINSON CRUSOE 


GOOD BOOKS 

gPEAKiNG recently on introduc¬ 
ing children to good reading, 
Dr R. G. Ralph of the RAF 
Training College, ’ Cranwell, 
gave some wise advice. 

“What they should try to do 
for all of them,” he said, “is to 
give them the ability to judge 
whether they were reading a 
good book, a great book, a bad 
book, or a slight book, \yhich 
might be excellently constructed 
and written.” 

The librarian, continued Dr 
Ralph, “must be patient and 
tolerant and remember that a 
child is unlikely to jump from 
comics to Conrad; but can go 
from comics to Edgar Rice Bur¬ 
roughs, from Burroughs to 
Buchan, from Buchan to Mase¬ 
field, and from . Masefield to 
Conrad.” 


She went to investigate, and 
there, crouching miserably 
behind a large bolted lettuce 
was a ginger guinea pig with 
a thorn in his left paw. 

“What a blessing Mr Portly 
found you!” Ann cried, as, 
stripping off her cardigan, she 
dropped it over the little 
fellow and gathered him up in 
it, so that he couldn’t scratch' 
or bite her as animals some¬ 
times do when they’re hurt 
and a bit 

K y- frightened. 

I Then, with Mr 

jjlryT Portly foilow- 

ing, his tail 
L.A ’ proudly erect, 

Ann went in to 
1^-1) find Mummie. 
-===* “W h y, it 

must be the 
guinea pig the 
doctor’s little 
boy lost a 
w e e k a S o,” 
Mummie cried, 
jb-i “He was tell- 

ing me about 
it today. I’ll 
go and ring up 
when I’ve got that thorn out.” 

And'so she did, while Ann 
gave Mr Portly some milk out¬ 
side as a reward. “For with a 
hurt leg like that,” she said, 
“the poor little fellow would 
have been quite ill tomorrow 
if you hadn’t found him.” 

Then, when the Doctor and 
his son had collected their pet, 
Ann and Mr Portly went off 
and found the missing top. 

Jams Thornicroft 


Specification as above, giving every¬ 
thing you need to put on your own up¬ 
roarious musical pantomime of Jthis 
popular story. 

I & JUDY'— 

Puppet Book 
No. I 

Contains every¬ 
thing you need 
to cut-out and 
makeup a rigid 
theatre 14" high 
and 7 working 
puppets. Also 
the history of 
Punch and 
Judy, complete 
script of the 
play and full 
directions. Full 
colour 3/-. 

3 / From your bookseller, or. it 
' M inidifficulty, 313 from address 
below. 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. 80), 5 Dowgate Hill, London E.C-4 

CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), v 

(50 Stoke Newington High Street, 

London, N.16 



FREE! 


CEYLON U. P. U. COMMEMORATIVE 
AND 10 FINLAND 

Just ask to see my cheap Approvals and 
enclose 2id. stamp. 

K. V. FANT0ZZI 

- (Section C N), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire 


PACKET BARGAINS 

200 All World 1/9 50 Czecho-Slov. 1/- 

.25 Argentine 8d. 25 Egypt 1/- 

25 Australia 8d. 100 Hungary 1/3 

50 Austria 1 /- 25 Japan 9d. 

50 China 1/- 50 Sweden 1/- 

A1I Different. Postago extra, please. 

.Send for complete list of offers and detail* 
of free gifts. No Approvals unless requested. 

CHARLES ANDREWS 

Colne Engaine. Colchester, Essex. 
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Boys and girls come out to play. 

The sun is shining as bright as day. 
Hurry and join us, {he musics begun, 
And Bertie is coming to sweeten the fun f 

BASSETT'S Original ALLSORTS 
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fTHis is the bike that really stands out from the rest! 
•* It’s got a silver head and silver bands, and a beautiful 
blue finish. Suppose you had one of your own—-imagine 
how you’d flash along in front of all your friends! 
This is the smart, speedy bike you’ve always wanted! 

ST’S TIME rOU HAD '/TT&SA ( 

FREE! U.S.A.’s exciting fully illustrated catalogue. Send us a 
postcard. This is the address: just 

B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM ti 


aEGTRiC MOTOR OUTFIT LOTT’S BRICKS 

K"?,r•' _ 2/11 FUSTIC PUT CUBES 5 PUZZLES 


Ba!^ 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
'JP' metal base for simple 
assembly to mate this working 
Electric Motor. Great technical constructive 
value. Instructive boy’s toy. Complete with 
diagrams and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/2. 

Maqic Card Tricks f 

^ggjgsg^3' r .i p sr 

P With this Cabinet of 
s' 21 specially prepared 

/Jt cards you can per- 
/ ,!/<%/ form five astounding tricks 

yOioW which appear impossible, 
(jssj/sy r'j but are easy to do with 
the simple instructions 
supplied. These tricks 
\j/ have been presented at 

Buckingham Palace. You 
will be the Lion cl the Party and the envy 
of your friends. Send XOW 4/3 P.O. to; 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. GW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 


Works from IstiUthe Ideal 
> Battery 1 To/S far 

l, £ru A i»li Youngsters- 


Little hands tingle 
to play with these clean and hygienic 
little bricks, while Lott’s Plastic 
Play Cubes are just the things for 
keeping the smaller child quietly 
amused for hours. 

NOW REDUCED IN PRICE 
Ask your Toy Dealer for particulars 


U T JO 




THE GAME 

OF ' 

■EiiTiffi 

W- 


The Replica of 
Association Football 


NO DICE Played with 22 minia- 

Nnm nwiNf i. tuv6 men, ball and 
nUBLUVVIPfb I eoa i S- All the thrills 
NO CARDS 1 of real Football! 

Dribbling, corner and 
OR BOARDS penalty kicks, offside, 

A n.ur nr goal saves, injuries, 
GAME OF i etc> colours of ali 
SKILL league clubs available. 

Send stamp for fail details and Order 
Form to 

P. A. ADOLPH 

17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


■sii 


SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in ine.tal case 8J* X 6i* X 8*. 
Lamp alone worth double the price. Easily 
converted into Spot Lamp, — 
etc. Sparc Bulb 1/3 each. 

IFrile for free List. 




TriD-ic-tfie-Hoonefe 


Amazing cthr. F-eal MOVIE Film Frokctcr. 
KOT TO HE GOKFCSED with Magic Lanterns, 
works off dry battery. Youngsters can g-jve 
own film shows. Titles: “ Trip to the Moon,'’ 
“ The Circus/’ and a Comedy Cartucn. ALL 
FOIl 10 /- in;, bulb and three films. 
WHITE PLASTIC SCREF.X, 5/-. 


A case anyone will b< 
proud to carry. Siz< 

16 in. x 11 in. with 
permanent gusset measuring 2 in. Plated 
fittings and safety closure fittings are stand¬ 
ard S.51.S. Brand. For office, music, students, 
doctors. For week-ends, make splendid 
travelling case. 1,000 only. Cancelled export 
shipment. 


Brand-new Government ARMY BOOTS 3/11. Pest, etc., 1/1. British made solid 
leather throughout, will last years. Honestly worth 42/-. First grade with hand sewn soles 
of extra tlib k quality. Sizes 3 to 51 (half sizes). 

Tree List of TENTS, BINOCULARS, etc. CASH or TERMS. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CNl), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., Lcndond, S.E.5. OpeuallSat. Closed Wed. 1 p.m. 


J)id you know that your ability 
'at cricket or tennis may de¬ 
pend on how rapidly you blink? 

Scientists have known for 
seme years that blinking is good 
for the eyes, relieving strain and 
fatigue and cleansing the eyeball, 
and recently they discovered that 
not everyone blinks at the same 
rate. Although most people 
blink twenty times a minute— 
each blink lasting one-third of a 
second—others blink as slowly 
as five times a minute. 

Obviously, slow blinkers have 
far fewer “black-out ” periods 
than more rapid blinkers, and 
Dr R. W. 'Lawson of Sheffield 
University believes that they 
make the best players at games 
which involve a swiftly-moving 
ball. Hobbs, Hammond, and 
Bradman were all in this class. , 
Too many blinks at a critical 
moment may cause a player to 
lose sight of the ball and result 
in either a broken wicket or a 
dropped catch. 

Rapid blinking is even move 
disastrous in tennis. Even one 
blink could make a player lose 
sight of the ball. Perhaps the 
reason why so many women 
make good tennis players is be¬ 
cause they tend to blink more 
slowly than men. i 

Some people blink forty or 
fifty times a minute, and Dr 
Lawson says that these are the 
people who never attain great 
skill at any game no matter how 
much they practise. 

A high blinking rate also 
makes for dangerous driving, and 
is a hindrance to scientists who 
have to take accurate measure¬ 
ments of moving objects. It 
can be reduced by increased 
illumination and good spectacles, 
or even by intense concentra¬ 
tion, but if concentration is too 
• heavy it may mean greater 
fatigue and eye-strain later. 

Gold Medal For 
Sir John Barbirolli 

Qne of the greatest, honours in 
the world of music, the Royal 
Philharmonic Society’s gold 
medal, has been awarded to Sir 
John Barbirolli. The medal was 
instituted in 1871, originally for 
services to - the Society, and 
Sterndale Bennett was the first 
to receive it; now it is given 
for services to music generally. 
Among the distinguished names 
of those who have received the 
award are Brahms, Paderewski, 
Clara Butt, Casals, Sir Thomas I 
Beecham, and William Walton. 

It has been arranged to make 
the actual presentation to Sir 
John Barbirolli during a concert 
to be given- by the Halle 
Orchestra at the Albert Hall on 
December ; 13. 

MORE ALUMINIUM 

A new' . continuous-type alu¬ 
minium rolling mill which 
will increase British production 
of sheet aluminium by v more 
than one third has been opened 
at Rogerstone, near Newport in 
Monmouthshire. 

It is one of the largest In¬ 
dustrial projects completed m 
Britain since the war, and has 
taken four years to build. The 
various processes reduce an ingot 
of one and a half tons to an 
aluminium sheet l-7000th of an 
inch thick. The mill’s yearly 
production is expected to reach 
fifty thousand tons. 
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THE BEST IDEA SINCE STAMP 
COLLECTING BEGAN 

“ OVER THE WORLD JIGSAW PUZZLE ” 

A new and exciting way of getting more 
fnn and interest from stamps. Every collec¬ 
tor will treasure an “ Over tlie World Jig¬ 
saw Puzzle ” as a fascinating combination of 
Two Hobbies in One. A special selection 
of sixty colourful stamps mounted within a - 
pastel blue frame make a combined JIGSAW 
PUZZLE and an artistically Framed Stamp 
Collection. Two hobbies for the price of 
one and double the pleasure from a Stamp 
Jigsaw Puzzle. Sixty genuine pictures from 
ali over the world. Hitler portraits, African 
Rhinoceros, Swiss Alps, Xative Dancers, 
Hindenburg heads make a Jigsaw travel pic¬ 
ture to take one round the world. Made of 
plywood enclosed in patent tray interlock 
wooden frame, finished’ iu pastel shade blue. 
Every puzzle different. Guaranteed to give 
hours of pleasure to you. your family and 
friends. Prov. Patent Cory right leserved. 

Sent post paid on receipt of P.O. for 4/-. 
E. J. MOULTON & CO., 44 Station Rd., 
Kings Norton, Birmingham 30. 
Special quotations for schools and hospitals, i 


S-’THIS 35%. STRIP ,.cstOjU 

PROJECTORA'^ 


/. MODEL * . 

I;, ONLY 17 O EACH 
Iv BATTERYif"//* COMPLETE 
’ MODEL 19 Q READY TO USE 


Post .t- Pkfl. 1/-. 

Complete with 3 Pantomime Films : 

“Dick Whittington/* Cinderella,” 
“ Jack and the Beanstalk.'* 

SUPERB EXTRA LONG FILMS, 2/6 each 

“Compton’s Cricket Days/' “ Battle of 
Britain,” etc. 

FOWDEN FILM & OPTICAL SERVICE, 

2 HASTINGS ROAD, LUTON. 


good box of 


If you use colours that are clear, true and 
easy to work, and have brushes that keep 
their shape, you will get so much more 
pleasure out of colouring. That’s why 
you’ll appreciate the “Ariel” Colour Box 
with twelve pans of your favourite water 
colours, together with a very good brush— 
all made by winsor & newton, who make 
colours and brushes for famous artists all 
over the world. Instead of this fine box 
being in the usual black finish it is available 
in four most attractive shades—pink. red. 
blue, and gold, price 6/-. 


HISTORIC COSTUME 
PAINTING BOOKS 

A complete series of 15 
contains costume figures 
of men and women to copy 
and colour. Every period 
in English History from 
a.c. 450 lo 1914. - 'Sold 
by Art Shops, Stationers, 
Booksellers, price 2/-each. 



























































The Bran Tub* 


Loud Laughter 

Jack was buying some shirts at 
the store. 

“Here are some exceptionally 
strong shirts,” said the salesman. 
“They’ll just laugh at the 
laundry.” 

“I know; I’ve had some 
before,” said Jack. “They 
laughed so much they came back 
with their sides split.” 

Transposing & Beheading 

J am an ambassador; trans- 
. posed I am a young bird; 
curtailed I am still a bird; be¬ 
headed and transposed I am a 
storm; curtailed and transposed 
I loiter; curtailed again I am a 
musical note. . Answer next week 

Nosy Parker 

Jhere are numerous explana¬ 
tions concerning the origin of 
this well-known phrase. It could 
allude to Matthew Parker, Chap¬ 
lain to Henry the Eighth and 
later Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Not only did he possess an excep¬ 
tionally long nose, but he also 
had the reputation of meddling 
in other people’s affairs. 

The most likely origin, how¬ 
ever, is that the phrase is a com¬ 
bination of two words: “ nose,” a 
slang term for an informer 
among crooks, and a dialect word 
“ pauk,” meaning inquisitive. 
“ Nose pauk ” may well have 
been corrupted into “Nosy 
Parker.” 

CHOCOLATE..CHOCOLATE. 
OCOLATE...CHOCOLATE.. 
CHOCOLATE...CHOCOLATE 
OCOLATE....CHOCOLATE. 
ATE/.CHOCOLATE..CHOCC 
CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE, 1 
OCOL ATE. 
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Jacko and Adolphus to the Rescue 




!w WE MUST} >r 

force f G<j 

p; IT OPBN’j/fs 

MitJSSS 


i THE 
I DOOR IS | 
LOCKED!./ 



Jacko and Adolphus, paying a visit “To the rescue,” cried Jacko, “To the madhouse, you mean,” said 
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Sensible Man 

" M ’-i Jhe traveller.had regaled his 
i * audience with tales of his 

Jf jungle adventures. 

——r—“S “Has anyone any questions?” 

only he asked at the end. 

Belindas “Which would you prefer,” 
Parrot! asked one man, “a lion to chase 
you ° r a tiger?” 

“Oh, I’d much prefer a lion to 
chase a tiger,” replied the 
H/ traveller. 


to Belinda, heard cries for help. hurling himself against the door. 


Riddle-my-Name 

Jn drive, not in lead; 

In spear, not in dart; 

In pearl, not in bead; 

In fare, not in feed. 

Of several she’s part. 

Answer next week 

Old Lancashire Rhyme 

gNEEZE on Monday, sneeze for 
danger, 

Sneeze on Tuesday, kiss a 
stranger, 

Sneeze on Wednesday, get a 
letter, 

Sneeze on Thursday, something 
better, 

Sneeze on Friday, sneeze for 
sorrow. 

Sneeze on Saturday, see your 
true love tomorrow. 

Do You Know That. ..? 

g an ana plants grow to a height 
of about 20 feet. Their leaves 
are ten feet long and two feet 
wide. Crops are ruined if the 
speed of the wind exceeds 20 to 
25 miles per hour. 

Qnly one-third of the Sahara is 
covered with sand;- the re¬ 
mainder is stony desert or moun¬ 
tainous. 

J^inety-seven per cent of Green¬ 
land is covered by ice. 

Jhe dingo, Australia’s wild dog, 
does not bark but gives out a 
dismal howl. 

Argentine chilled beef is ex¬ 
ported in cold chambers at 
30 degrees Fahrenheit, and must 
be eaten within 40 days from the 
time of slaughter. Frozen beef is 
kept at a temperature of 17 
degrees Fahrenheit and can be 
stored for many months. 

Autumn Leaves 

Jules do not all drop their 
leaves in the same manner. 
With the beech it is the most 
newly-formed twigs that lose 
their foliage first. With the 
birches and poplars the reverse is 
the case, the most recently- 
formed leaves staying on longest. 

A peculiarity of the ash is that 
the main leaf-stalks stay long 
after the leaflets have fallen. 
Young oaks often retain some 
green leaves until the. end of .the 
year. Small beeches and horn¬ 
beams will not cast their leaves, 
although these turn brown, until 
spring. 

Unfinished 

Jhe orator was speaking at an 
election meeting. 

“I’ll have you know that I am 
a self-made man.” 

“Yes,” came a voice from the 
audience, “but who interrupted 
•you?” 


CV ^ dATE beams will not cast their leaves, (y | grow in dense 

nrVw mi I If iH, 777 , ivnjr although these turn brown, until Aymh clusters, form- 

UOUfc,.-* <i .. . OnUL/ULAiili. sp ring. ing a rounded 

ATE,'.CHOCOLATE. .CHOCC (XLy’l mIm head near the 
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OCOLATE. ..CHOCOLATE. . T HE ] or , ator was speaking at an egg-shaped leaves grow in pairs! 
punom aw runrn t att? election meeting. each pair p0 i n ting in a different 
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Farmer Gray Explains ’ 

A Harmless Snake. “Ooh ! A 
snake,” squealed Ann. 

“It was a Smooth Snake, and 
quite harmless,” Farmer Gray as¬ 
sured her. 

“What, are smooth snakes 
like?” asked Don, who had been 
attracted by Ann’s cries. 

“They are smaller than Grass 
.Snakes, the maximum length be¬ 
ing about two feet,” replied the 
farmer. “Their scales are not 
ridged like those of the grass 
snake, which accounts for their 
name. Smooth snakes are usually 
grey above and reddish below. 
They are marked with brown 
dots, which appear in pairs. 
Grass Snakes prefer damp places, 
but smooth snakes haunt dry 
heaths and hillsides. Their food 
includes lizards, voles, mice, and 
young birds.” 

Quick Change 

/GROANED a lazy young fellow 
' Jr named Chillingly, 

“ The pace we are tealking is Ml- \ 
ing me." 

But then in the rear, 

A fierce hull did appear, 

And Chillingly hurried most Jvill- 
ingly. 

Poor Percy 

“TJow can I play,” quoth Perce, 
“in those?” 

Surveying his much-torn football 
hose. 

“I can’t afford to buy new socks; 
This week, I fear, I’m ‘on the 
rocks 

His eyes then brightened as he 
saw 

A pair of scissors on the floor. 
“Of course!” he gave an eager 
shout, 

“I’ll simply cut the holes right 
■ out!” 

Countryside Flowers 

A flower which blooms during 
late autumn, water-mint or 
hairy-mint, thrives in wet ditches 
or marshes. The crooked, four- 
sided stems, 
spf grow from one 

to three feet 
AAjfefe high. The 

small, reddish- 
blue flowers 
(y il grow in dense 

clusters, form- 
ing a rounded 
mLr head near the 

^ f 22 r , ■ ' top of a stem. 

The broad, 
egg-shaped leaves grow in pairs, 
each pair pointing in a different 
direction to its immediate neigh¬ 
bour. Both stems and leaves 
are very hairy, and the plant 
smells very strongly of pepper¬ 
mint. 


Belinda, arriving cn the scene. 

Maxim to Memorise 

■WThen we lose we should imitate 
the behaviour of the winner. 


Answers (C N September 30) 
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What Are They? 

Horseshoes 


Kiddle-my-Name 

Sydney 
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Drink Delicious 


CiLssaf. 


■pERFECT physical fitness, abun- 
dant energy and the will-to* 

/ win—these qualities you must pos- 
A/k sess if you are to be successful in 
| ; §-rU sports and games. 

Remember that the leading coaches 
and trainers insist on ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
i ns an essential part of the training 
> A , diet for players and athletes in their 

mgdM charge. They know that there is 
M nothing like ‘ Ovaltine ’ for build¬ 

ing up physical fitness and stamina. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ has also played an im- 
portant part in many outstanding 
feats of endurance. In the last two 
. Mount Everest Expeditions 
* Ovaltine ’ was an essential part 
of the high-climbing ration. 
Jy? L Explorers have taken it to the 

jy / ^ ends of the earth. 

YtAp'Y In everyday life, in your school- 

i/W, work, the same fitness and vigour' 

/YA are just as valuable. That is why 

/ s, Wr —you should drink delicious ‘ Ovai- 
'-o tine ’ every day. It will keep you 

k! n fit in body and mind and help you 

always to do your best. 

OVALTIN t 

For Health, Strength and Vitality 


U)i 








